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For the Companion. 
THE SAFE KEY. 
By Rufus Sargent. 


In the city of New York there are many very 

ve and elegant buildings, whose first and sec- 
bnd floors are used for offices of insurance, bank- 
Ing, and other companies. In most instances 
hese offices are fitted up in elegant and expen- 
ive style. 

Here clerks work until late in the afternoon, 
nd the rooms are then left in charge of janitors, 
ho come to put the desks and furniture to 
ghts, and dust and sweep, and get every thing 
eady for another day. 

Insome cases the janitors and their families 
cupy upper rooms in these buildings, and live 
ery comfortably, high up in the air above the 
orld. The janitor of the East India Buildings 
ved in this way. Besides his wife and two 
irs, he had one son, who used to help him in 
is work. igre 

This boy’s name was Zachary, or “‘Zack,’’ as 
ewas commonly called. At the time we intro- 
luce him to the reader, there was nothing pecu- 

rabout Zack, unless perhaps it a 

nse love of reading, and, I am sorry to say, his 
tter carelessness of his personal , appearance. 

eading books did not make him a good sweeper 

duster, and his father often scolded him 

harply for what he called his shiftlessness. 

Zack, however, had one friend who sympa- 
hized with him, not only in his Jove of: reading, 

ut in his boyish disappointments and difficul- 


This friend was a middle-aged book-keeper, 
amed Farley, a thin, pale, weak-voiced man, 
ho worked faithfully for his employers, often 
ying in the office as late as midnight, to make 
ut his accounts and to finish balancing his 
poks, 
Farley delighted in getting Zack to talk of | 
merican History, for the boy loved to read | 
bout his own country, and remembered a great 
tal of what he read. Farley had never given 
uch time to such reading. 
Itwas pleasant to see the gaunt book-keeper | 
iting upon his stool at night, eagerly listen- | 
g, while the shock-headed Zack, upon another | 
ol, with a silk dusting-cloth in one hand, and | 
feather whisk in the other, related stories of | 
efights of the Spaniards with the Indians in 
lorida, or described the grand ceremonies that | 
ended the journey of Washington through the | 
buntry after the close of the Revolutionary war. | 
Zack was full of interesting facts relating to | 
€ great men of old times, and Farley often | 
ondered how it was that so little a fellow came 
know so much. 
In return for these entertainments, Farley 
ught Zack many of the small mysteries of ac- 
unt-keeping, showed him how to take care of | 
bok, and various office duties. Zack looked 
ith wonder on the huge ledgers and journals, | 
id at the mighty safe, set like a great cupboard 
the walls, large enough for a man to walk in- | 
He and stand erect. 
He grew to have a sort of affection for the | 
md white pages of Farley’s folios, with their | 
utiful writing and figures. At odd hours he | 
ed todo a great deal in the way of adding | 
‘mns and filing papers, while poor Farley, | 
" his bent back and red eyes, was leaning | 
tr his desks and toiling through the long reck- | 
‘igs, making no sound save the scratching of | 
» ben and the laying down of his pencil. 
is hard work told upon Farley severely; so 
“1 80 as even to cause him to faint at times; | 
’ Zack had more than once revived him by | 
Using ice-water and ammonia, and throwing | 
athe windows for air. | 
: Us the two became fast friends. 
‘ K also took a great interest in the huge | 
on the safes, and two or three times he had 
Fed in in the morning when Farley was | 
® and stood by to see him open the one un. 
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THE SAFE KEY. 


~ 


to the heavy clink of the bolts, and the signifi- | books, and memoranda, that he could not make 
cant rattle of* the odd-looking key in the wards, | head or tail of. 

and he kept his eyes open to all the strange ma-| One thing in particular puzzled him excessive- 
neeuvres. that seemed necessary to perform. the | ly. He dropped a large book while he was dust- 


work. | ing, and on picking it up, he found these words 
One particular part of the unlocking was evi-! written faintly in pencil at the top of one of the 
dently a secret, for Farley never explained it, or | leaves: \ 


said any thing about it. After inserting the key| ‘The landing of Columbus and the days of the 
he used to turn the knob of the door a certain | year make the key—Nov. 20, 1869.” 
number of times, apparently counting or caleu-| ‘What on earth,” queried Zack of himself, 


lating as he did so, until the lock seemed to give | “can that mean?” and he repeated it over and | 


a muffled signal inside, and the door was easily | over again. 

pulled open. The mystery wasin the number.| It became fixed in his memory, but no solution 
Zack was sure that this number was not always of itcame tohand. Itremainedamystery. Oc- 
the same, and that was all he could make out. 


of the ordinary form of key, and its use would | it. He did not dream that these words would 
scarcely be suspected by an uninitiated person. | have a life-and-death importance by-and-by. 
It was of the “combination” sort, and was com-| The writing was the work of Farley, done to aid 
posed of bits of steel, each stamped with a num-| his memory, and which he had intended some- 
ber, and all fastened together with a long slide, | time to erase. 
which ran through little grooves. | As the winter went on, Farley, though ill much 
The place into which the key fitted was ar-| of the time, continued to instruct his young 
ranged to correspond, and whenever it was | friend, and Zack, under his tuition, was initiated 


thought that too many persons in or about the | into the secrets of double-entry book-keeping. | 


office knew how the key was made up, the one|In the course of a month or two he mastered 
that had charge of the safe had only to take the | most of them, and was proud of his success. It 
key apart, change the positions of the pieces, | seemed, too, to have a beneficial effect upon his 
and make a similar change in the lock. Then, | personal habits. He took pains to polish his 
so long as he kept secret the combination, no | shoes, and to smooth his hair, and to conduct 
amonnt of guess-work would enable a burglar or | himself like a gentleman. 

Though he still discharged his duties as sweep- 
closing of the door was a more simple matter, | er, he wore an old coat and an old straw hat to 
for when once arranged by the numbers, the protect himself from the dust. In fact, he began 
lock would set itself without the aid of a key. | to be and to feel like a man, and he attributed it 

Zack, seeing that Farley was not disposed to | all to Farley. 
explain the secret of the key, of course said noth-| Poor Farley! His tasks seemed to grow more 
ing about it, and contented himself with trying | heavy every week, and he bent under them so 
to understand fully what the good clerk was dis- | perceptibly that Zack’s heart ached. 

: “Can’t you go away, sir, for a little while on a 

Meantime the boy had to sweep and dust the | vacation?” asked Zack one day. 
same as ever, and on the nights when Farley| “No, I’m afraid not, Zack,’ said Farley. “I 
stayed late, which he did usually at the end of | don’t think the officers would let me.” 
each month, Zack hastened his labors in order} ‘Then they must be brutes, that’s all!’ cried 
to get the sooner into his friend’s society. the boy. 

On other nights, when Farley left early, Zack} “Sh-sh-sh!’’ whispered Farley, looking around 
was lonely enough, and moped through his task | cautiously. 
without the slightest enthusiasm. But he al-| and his thin hands trembled from sheer nervous- 
ways dusted Farley’s desks with the greatest | ness. 
care, and emptied his waste-basket, and cleaned} “I—I wish,” said Zack, hardly able to control 
his pens, and filled his inkstands, and arranged | his voice, “that I knew how to do something for 
every thing with scrupulous and affectionate | you, sir, yon have done so much for me. But I 
neatness. can’t. I'd like to give you a thousand dollars,— 


It vexed him td discover while moving about | and let you go into the country for a year or | 


among these desks a great many things that he | two—or do all your work for you—or some- 
did not understand, and that seemed to be con-| thing!” 

stantly used by Farley. For instance, there were| Farley gazed at him with thankful earnestness 
the Interest Tables, and the Foreign Money Rates, | in his dim eyes, but made no reply. But Zack 
and the Mercantile Agency Reports, and, besides , had a chance to help Farley in a way he little 





care, He listened with curious wonder | these, all sorts of cancelling stamps, and pass-| dreamed of It was late in the afternoon of a bit-' sibly know it, and he was gone far up town, 


| casionally it was recalled, when his eyes hap- | 
The key itself was entirely unlike any variety pened to catch sight of the book that contained | 


“Don’t say such things, Zack!” | 


terly cold day. The snow was blowing fiercely 
without, and strong men shivered as they glaneed 
through the windows into the bleak and dark- 
ening streets. 

At four o’clock the occupants of the offices be- 
gan to lock up their books and wrap themselves 
for their homeward walk or ride. Farley was 
preparing to go home, and the office-boy was as- 
sisting him to put away his folios in the safe, 
and secure every thing for the night. 

Busy in the gathering darkness, and suppos- 
ing that all was ready for the final locking up, 
the boy shut the great safe door and looked 
about impatiently, expecting Farley to tell him 
he might go. Not seeing Farley, he coneluded 
that he had gone to the closet to wash his hands. 

After waiting a minute, feeling in a hurry, he 
went to look. There was no one in the closet. 

Perhaps Farley had gone away. No, there 
hung his coat and muffler and old-fashioned hat. 

The boy hunted through all the other offices, 
for he was anxious to go home, and he was never 
permitted to do so unless Farley gave him per- 
mission. The man was missing, no one could 
account for him. ; 

Two of the officers of the company which em- 
ployed Farley, elderly gentlemen, were still in 
the building; and they now came from their pri- 
vate office, and joined in the search. 

They began to feel some alarm. 
the boy cried out, “Hark!” 

A muffled noise, as of some one pounding, 
seemed to come from-the wall. The three stared 
at each other in silence. The noise was repeated, 
but more faintly. 

The boy ran to the safe. The terrible truth 
| flashed upon him that he had shut the door upon 
Farley. The bolts had springs, and the poor 
clerk had been locked inside! 

He cried out in dismay, and turned pale as a 
ghost. The two gentlemen were in despair. 
Farley undoubtedly had the safe key in his 
pocket! 
| “Run, run to the nearest machinist, and call 
| some workmen, quick!’ cried the oldest partner. 

And the frightened boy darted from the office. 
| There were no sounds now from the interior 
| of the safe. Farley must be suffocating. 

| While they waited in an agony of impatience, 
| Zack came into the office. Both the old gentle- 
men knew how friendly to each other he and the 
head clerk were, and seizing upon the smallest 
hope in their distress, they at once told him the 
situation. 

“Farley is locked in the safe! We suppose he 
has the key in his pocket!’ 

Zack’s heart sank within him. 

He knew that a person could not live long shut 
| up in that stifling place. But he did not lose his 
| presence of mind. Hethought rapidly, and be- 
| gan to look about him with all his eyes. It was 


All at once 





\ possible that Farley had not put the key in his 


| pocket. He was sure he had sometimes seen him 
| do that the last thing before he left the office. 
His desk was still unlocked, and that was a faint 
| omen of hope to Zack. 
| The gas had been lit now, and with eager 
haste, the two officers and their young assistant 
searched among the papers and through all the 
| tills. There was no key to be seen. 
| At that instant the panting office-boy returned, 
| bringing two machinists with drills and sledges. 
‘How long will it take you to force the door?” 
“Can’t tell. Several hours.” 
| There was no chance, then, of getting Farley 
| out alive! 
| The partners were just ordering the smiths to 
| begin their work, when a joyful “Hold on!” 
‘was heard from Zack, who still bent over the 
open desk. He had found tl.c key! 

The old gentlemen reached for it with trem- 
bling haste. They looked at it and groaned. 
They did not know the combination. Farley 
| changed the numbers at will, and was not re- 
| quired to communicate the secret to his employ- 

ers. Only one officer of the company would pos 
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In the consternation of the moment Zack’s 
mind was not idle. He had seized the hint of 
the pencilled words accidentally thrown under 
his eye some time ago, about “the landing of Co- 
lumbus and the days of the year,” and his 
thoughts were busy, trying to work it out. | 


across her tiack. You know her te the cut of 
her jib.” 

“Now don’t make fun of me, Uncle Jack,” 
said Susie. “I guess my jib is taken in, this af- 
ternoon.” 

“We don’t take in sail when the wind fails,” 


; ‘ . or . 
The familiar old date gave him four figures, | said Uncle Jack; “but come over the side there, 


the days of the year three mere. 
key from the passive hand of the senior partner 
and studied it. 

occurred to him. 
he dared not say so. | 


Zack took the | and let us take a reckoning, if nothing more.” 


Susie stepped over the low window-sill, and 


An arrangement of the figures | stood beside him, her face brightening a little in 
It might be the right one, but | spite of herself. 


“This looks like the Susan,’ said Uncle Jack, 


He stepped to the door and inserted the key in | gazing admiringly at the bits of golden curls 


the lock. Then he stood a moment looking in- 
tently at the mysterious knob. There was a 
seale marked round the rim of the revolving | 
guard, where it fitted the door. Noting carefully 
its exact position, he began to turn. Slowly, 
once, and, again, and again, till he thought he 
had the necessary number. 

With a prayer in his heart, he watched the 
figure on the scale, and listened for the muffled 
It came! Zack trembled so that he 
could hardly stand. 

Everybody in the room stood breathless. His 
faltering hand pressed the key. It moved softly 
in the oiled tumblers of the lock. The great door 
yielded, and swung silently open! 

There lay poor Farley, a lifeless heap, with his 
bald head pressed close to the edge of the door, 
ws if he had hoped to get more air there. But 
Zack did not see him. He, too, had fainted on 
the floor. 

It was nearly an hour before the physicians, 
hurriedly sunmoned to the spot, restored the un- 


signal. 





fortunate book-keeper to consciousness. 
all present stood ready to greet him, and Zack 
umong the rest. It was a fearfully narrow escape. 

Two days afterwards Zack sat beside Farley in 
his chamber at The old clerk was pale, 
but a hopeful smile brightened his face. Zack,” 
said he, “I think now Lam in your debt. What 
ean I do for you?” 

“We wont talk about that,” 


home. 


said Zack; “but I 


want to know if the firm are going to give you a | 


vacation, fair treatment at all?” 

“Yes, [start to-morrow to go South. They 
pay all my expenses, and my salary goes on be- 
sides.”’ 

Zack jumped up. 
ure. “And you,” 
into the 


or any 


His eyes lighted with pleas- 
continued Farley, “‘are coming 
office as a clerk, at three hundred a 
year.” 

Zack could not express his surprise and grati- 
tude; but in honor of this grand turn in the for- 
tunes of both the two friends, they had a little 
private dinner together that day, and in the 
course of it they toasted the firm in cups of choe- 
olate, 

“We reformed ’em, sir.”’ 

“No, it was yeu that did it, 

“No, it was you.” 

“Wrong, Zack, 
It was our Mine gave out, and yours 
held on til you made a first-rate guess that saved 
my life,’ 


Zack.” 
all wrong. Let's compromise. 
nerves, 


+> —_—_——- 
For the Companion. 

UNCLE JACK’S CLOSET DOOR. 

The brightest of afternoon sunshine lay across 
one cnd of the piazza, upon which Susie Ellesly 
stepped on her return from school. In a ham- 
mock, slung crosswise in the other end, her Un- 
cle Jack, who had just come home from a three- 
years’ voyage, was swinging lazily, and dream- 
ing a host of sea-stories such as it delighted Su- 
sie’s heart to hear. 

Inside the open window her mother’s brown 
hair and pretty lace cap were bending over a 
puzzling place in Susie’s embroidery, and up 
stairs, in her own room, lay spread the curiosi- 
ties Uncle Jack had brought her, as fascinating 
as when she left them in the morning; 


Then | 
| all about it, 





but none | 


of these attractions quickened her step as she! 
came 
word, 


in the darkest corner of the room. 

Now this wasn’t at all Susie’s fashion of com- 
ing It was generally done 
with a skip and pirouette, set to music in some 
gay little song, and followed by a breezy search 
after the freshest entertainment the house could 
afford. So it was clear something was wrong, 
and Mrs. Ellesly’s brown eyes took two or three 
swift glances into the dark corner. 

“Any thing the matter, dear?” 

“No, | guess not, mamma,” 


home from school, 


At this point a trumpet-like voice was heard | 


from Uncle Jack's hammock,— 
“Ship ahoy! What ship is that?” 


“It’s the Susan Ellesly,’’ 


shadowing Susie’s face, and venturing to take 
the heavy yellow braid that hung over her shoul- 
ders in his hand. “It won’t be many months, I 
suppose, before all ‘this will be close-reefed on 
top of your head, like a China woman, and your 
dresses trailing like half-mast colors at your 
heels. But, in the meantime, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“O, I don’t know, Uncle Jack. Mamma says 
envious people are always unhappy, and I feel 
almost envious this afternoon, and so I suppose 
I am almost unhappy.” 

“Envious! I don’t believe there’s such a rope 
aboard the Susan, and it isn’t just right to call 
things by ugly names that don’t belong to them. 
You’ve segn some craft with all sail set, and 
looking in better rig, and you feel like giving 
chase. Isn’t that all?” 

“TI guess it will have to be,” said Susie, laugh- 
ing at last, “for, feel like it as much as I may, I 
shall never be able to do it.” 

“Tut, tut!’ said U:cle Jack. 
little more canvas and try for it. 
first.’ 

Susie hesitated. How could Uncle Jack ever 
understand such a thing? He would call it only 
girls’ nonsense, of course, and think her a goosie 
to care a fig about it. But Uncle Jack gave an 
imperative little pull at the golden braid. He 
was accustomed to be obeyed. 
desperately into her subject. 

“O, it’s not much, Uncle Jack, only Nelly 
Stuveysant has had such a lovely little sitting- 
room fitted up all for her own; it’s what used to 
be her bed-room, but now she is going to sleep 
in another little room close by, so there isn’t a 
sign of a bed, or a wash-stand, or any such thing 
in this. But there’s a lounge, and some pictures, 
and it’s perfectly lovely! And she learns her 
lessons there; and when we girls go to see her 
she can take us right up stairs, and our Society 
will want to meet there every time, I’m sure. 
Just think of having a little sitting-room of your 
own to slip off to with lessons and books!” 

“And you would like to have one like it?” 
sid Uncle Jack. 

“O!” gasped Susie, the very suggestion tak- 
ing her breath away. “But I might as well wish 
for the moon; there isn’t a single room to spare 


“Crowd on a 
But let’s hear 


in the house; and even if there was, there isn’t | 


anything I could put into it.” 

“And haven’t you any thing 
room ?”” 

“Why, of course, Uncle Jack! Plenty of little 
bed-room fixings, but nothing to make a sitting- 
room of. Mamma is going to give my bedstead 
to the boys, now that they have outgrown the 
nursery, and get me a smaller one; but it will be 


in your own 


a bedstead still, and there’s the wash-stand! I} 


always did hate a washstand in a room, and 
towels and things hanging around!” 

“I wouldn’t have one, then,” said Uncle Jack. 

Susie’s eyes opened with horror and amaze- 
ment. 

“Not have a wash-stand in your room?” 

“Not if I didn’t like it,” said Unele Jack. 
never have one at sea.”’ 

Susie stole 


sey 


a glance at his face and hands, 
brown, of course, as a sea-captain’s ought to be, 
but faultless as a lady’s otherwise, and his toilet 
as scrupulous as her mamma’s, from head to 


listlessly in, and seated herself, without a | foot. 


“Haven’t you a closet and a closet door in your 
room ?”” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Susie. 

“And a carpet on the floor?” 

“A new black and white matting,” 

“Then I don’t see what's 
having as nice a little parlor as the spider showed 
the fly. Just take Uncle Jack aboard as pilot, 
will you?” 

“Why, yes,” 
dered; 


said Susie. 





said Susie, picking | ship before we begin. 


ing rooms, Uncle Jack ?”’ 


“O, a sailor has to know a little of everything; 
but we must get your mother into our partner- 
There’s no objection to 


up her hat and moving slowly toward the win- | | | the notion the child has taken, is there, sis ?”’ 


dow, 


“None in the world,” said Mrs. Ellesly, “ex- 


“Must be sailing under false colors,” said Un-| cept the fear that she must be disappointed. I 


cle Jack; “the Susan Ellesly is a square-rigged, | think the more a young girl cultivates her love | 


sparkling little craft, with all sails set, and mak- 


| for having things refined and tasteful around 
ing headway against any breeze that comes | her, and the more attractive her own room is to | dow, 


So Susie went | 


in the way of your 


said Susie again, quite bewil- 
“only what can a sailor know about fix- 


COMPANION. 


her, the better; but as Susie says, there is not a, 


| room in the house to spare for her, and you she said, as the last nail was driven; 


| serious one to me.” 


Susie had about sixteen different dreams that | 
night as to what Uncle Jack could possibly 
mean, but none of them came to any reasonable | 


look at that closet door. 


have to sleep on a lounge. But a lounge isn’t a 
up; and a wash-stand in a closet isn’t good, be- | 
cause it will spatter your other rigging; do you 
understand ?”’ 


ever know such things, Uncle Jack?” 
“Never mind how; 
thing you don’t know. When I am at sea I 


one-half its length is a set of drawers, which 
closet. 


upper one for my wash-basin, and the lower for | 
my pitcher, 


everything out fair and square into the room. 
Do you understand ?” 

Susie nodded, with wide-open eyes. 

“Now for another thing. When your mother 
and I were no bigger than your thumb, there 
was in our maternal mansion a lounge without 
a back, and the cushion was a mattress. When- 
ever the house was overcrowded with company 
that lounge was made up bed-fashion, and tucked 
in as snug as a close-reefed topsail; and I tell 
you there was always a scramble among the 
youngsters for the chance of sleeping on it. Do 
you understand again?” 

“Well, then, let’s get under weigh, and cruise 
down among the stores for awhile, and see how 
much of a breeze we can raise.” 

Susie’s feet flew as she went in search of her 
hat, and they were off ina moment. The first 
call was at the cabinet-makers, where a light bar 
frame was ordered, five feet long by two feet 
wide, to have a sacking bottom stretched tight 
across, turned legs twelve inches high, the wood 
to be pine, stained brown. Also a mattress and 
three square pillows. 

“Moss or hair, Susie?” asked Uncle Jack. 
{You know we have just so much money to 
spend, and what is saved in the lounge can go 
| into some other fancy fixings, if you like.” 

“Moss, then, by all means, Uncle Jack,” said 
Susie. 

“Very well. Now you want something or oth- 
er to cover your mattress and pillows. What 
do you call it? calico?” 

“O, chintz, I guess, Uncle Jack. No, cretonne 
cloth.” 

“Some new-fangled name, of course. Well, 
you steer for the place where they keep it, and 
we'll take in cargo;’”’ and in another ten minutes 
the dry goods clerk was rolling up what Susie 
thought the prettiest piece of cretonne ever wov- 
en,—light blue, with silvery fern leaves and 
grasses running over it in a graceful pattern, 

How Susie’s sewing-machine did fly until din- 
jner time that Saturday morning! Then Uncle 
Jack appeared with the strangest-looking thing 
| in his hand. 

“Where’s the Susan Ellesly? We want to 
| put this thing up now. I’ve made it myself, 
since we’re on the economical order; but it’s 
none the worse for that.’ 

Then came a hammering, and in a short time 
a full-grown wash-stand swung on the closet 
door. A black walnut shelf about twenty-two 
inches long and twelve inches wide, was also 

ailed to the door. Connected with this, by a 
gracefully-shaped bracket, and about eighteen 
inches below it, was another shelf, half as wide. 
The basin and mug, soap-dish and pitcher, were 
all established upon them, and looked as if they 
had never stood anywhere else. 

There was plenty more work for the sewing- 
machine, for there proved to be cretonne cloth 
enough for a lambrequin, ruffled with the same, 
at the window, and the last stitch was only taken 
Monday afternoon, just as the lounge, mattress 
and all appeared at the back gate. 

“Now you can send your bedroom furniture 
overboard,” said Uncle Jack; and overboard it 
went, as far as the nursery, and in came the new 
lounge and pillows. 


| 
' 











Susie divided her time between pirouettes and 
| bewildered looks, while Uncle Jack knotted the 
cover on to the mattress with a long sailor nee- 
die, and mounted the lambrequin over the win- 








When I wish to use them I open | 
the door wide, and hook it back, and that brings | 


| 
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“O, it’s too pretty, and you are too kind!” 
“but,” 


know, Jack, the question of expense is a pretty | turning with a dubious look at the bureau, with 
its looking-glass, and various dressing-table ar- 
“Bother the expense, and the extra room, | rangements, “I begin to think a bureau doesn’t 
too!” said Uncle Jack; “we don’t want either.” | look much more like a study than a wash-stand 


does.” 
“Of course,” said Uncle Jack; “don’t think 
| ve done with that closet door yet. I’ve only 


shape.- She heard him coming up stairs two) | begun, ”? and he began putting up a hook in the 
steps at a time the next morning, and asking to | middle of it. 


“What is that for?” said Susie; but she had 


“That’s all right,” he said; “now if you don’t | hardly time to say it before up went the looking- 
want a wash-stand in your room it must be in | | Slass on the door, and close beside it a little 
the closet; and if you don’t want a bed, you’ll | ; black walnut bracket. 


“That’s for your candlestick,” said Uncle Jack; 


good thing to sleep on, because it can’t be tucked | “to be used when you dress for parties.” 


“OQ, I know!” exclaimed Susie, and she flew 
| for another that had been given her at Christ- 


| mas, with holes cut for her tooth and nail 
“Yes,” said Susie, laughing; “but how do you | brushes, and made charming by an embroidered 


blue and white drapery. It was put up ina 


but now I’ll tell you some- | trice, as a match-piece to the first. 


“Now have you got something that you stick 


have a berth about three feet high, and under | pins and things in?” asked Uncle Jack. 


“O, my blue pincushion!” said Susie; and it 


make my bureau, and under the other there is a | quickly hung in the centre, just below the look- 
On the closet door.are two shelves, the | ing-glass. 


Was there ever such a closet door seen before? 

Susie thought not, as Uncle Jack swung it wide 
open against the wall of the room, and brought 
its full glory out into the light. But at the same 
time, if it were not too bad to say so, did not the 
room look a little, just the very least bit bare? 

“Of course,” said Uncle Jack again; “can’t 
you find some cast-away things lying in dry dock 
somewhere, and rig them with some of your 
cloth here?” 

Susie flew to her mother. Yes, in the attic 
there was an old arm-chair, and a small round 
table, with a mahogany standard and pine top. 
On sped the sewing-machine again, and presto! 
a cover, and drapery patterned after the lambre- 
quin, made something new and charming out of 
the old table, and the arm-chair became a tempt- 
ing bower of ferns and grasses. 

In the meantime Uncle Jack had been busy 
again at the carpenter’s shop, and came home 
with a long shelf, which was put up just above 
the row of hooks in the closet, to receive the bed- 
clothes, neatly folded for the day-time; and a 
small, very light one of black walnut, an inch 
shorter than the shelf that held the wash-basin, 
and with little legs that made it look like a foot- 
stool. 

“T can’t guess what that is,” said Susie. 

“That?” said Uncle Jack, dropping it over 
wash-stand, mug, and all the rest, much as you 
would place a cover on a dish, “that is your 
dressing-table; of course where your looking- 
glass is, there must your dazzling toilet be con- 
structed. That can lean against the wall, inside 
there, when you don’t want it. It-won’t take 
much room, nor much time to place it in posi- 
tion when you need it at your toilet.’ 

“Well, Susie,’ said Mrs. Ellesley, coming for 
a grand inspection, after the finishing touch was 
put by hanging a new shoe-bag opposite the 
door, and two fresh blue-bordered towels on the 
hooks just above it, “I don’t see what there is 
left but for you to stand up in the closet yourself 
and call it home.” 

“O, I can’t, mamma! the room is too pretty 
outside. Do you see I’ve made my bureau into 
a sort of desk, by putting my book-rack and ink- 
stand ontop. Here are my work-basket and my 
vase of flowers on my table, and my hanging- 
basket in the window. And do you see those 
hanging-shelves Uncle Jack has made me a pres- 
ent of, and my pictures that I had before. And 
besides, there are five dollars left out of what the 
bedstead would have cost, and what if that 
should buy some more pictures? And how can 
I ever thank Uncle Jack? And don’t you think 
our Society will want to meet here half the 
time?” 

Now can’t some other girl, and some “brother 
Jack” do the same? Zz. A. R. 

a 
A PRIMITIVE THRESHING-FLOOR. 

In some things the Mexicans are not far ad- 
vanced beyond patriarchal times. A corres 
pondent of the Portland Transcript, travelling 
through our Western frontiers, thus relates what 
he saw: 

“Riding to ‘the store,’ some six miles up the 
creek, with my friend, where most of the people 
are Mexicans, I noticed a large circle, like a cit- 
cus ring, and was surprised that such a civilized 
institution had got so far from home, when my 
friend told me it was a threshing machine mi 





nus the power—and where is the power? ‘There 
it is,’ said he, pointing to a flock of sheep on the 
hill-side. 
| “A cirele thirty paces across was smoothed off 
and ‘puddled,’ by letting on water and driving 
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sheep around till it was trodden .hard, then 
smoothed off like a cemented floor, and dried. 
On this the wheat is spread, and sheep are turned 
in and driven around till the threshing is com- 
pleted. oe 

For the Companion. 


“NELLY, V’LL SIGN.” 
By Alma Mater. 

It was our first quarrel, and Herbert and I were 
acquaintances of twelve years standing. He was 
twenty-three and I was seventeen. His people came 
to live in Crosby when he was onlyeleven. Of course 
I was but a bit of a thing then, just toddling off to 
school. Herbert took me at once under his protec- 
tion, and we just grew up together. 

Such merry winters as we had when old Dr. Jenk- 
ins kept singing school in the town hall! Herbert 
had a splendid voice, and I—well, they gave me lead- 
ership of the choir when I was only fifteen. Every- 
body thought that if I wished, and father and moth- 
er were willing, I might make my fortune by my 
yoice. But perhaps it is as well that I did not make 
the attempt, for I’ve noticed that public singers, 
though they may be feted and flattered, yet get used 
to such things, until they are no novelties at all—and 
then take it all in all, their life is not a desirable one 
in a great many respects. 

Everybody liked Herbert, but he was tacitly given 
over to me; and, as I had no brothers, it was very 
pleasant to be waited upon, and looked up to, and 
have my opinion asked, by one so much older than 
myself. Perhaps I had become too opinionated. Be 
that as it may, I generally had my own way, and a 
small matter would sometimes make me miserable. 

When Herbert came to me one day and told me that 
he was going to Europe for six months on business for 
his father, and that he had been ordered to leave 
suddenly, I was very much inclined to blame him. 

Six months! It seemed years as I thought of it, 
and I could hardly keep the tears back. 

“JT shouldn’t mind it so much,” I said at last, when 
he had coaxed me into something like good-nature, 
“jf you would take the pledge.” 

“But I never drink any thing except when I am 
ill," hesaid. ‘“Idon’tcare forit. What good would 
it do me.” 

“]t’s a safeguard,”’ I said. 

“But I don’t need a safeguard.” 

“You may be tempted.” 

“And what if Lam? Ishould be ashamed cf my- 
self if I couldn’t say no,” he replied, straightening 
himself. 

“But would you always say no? Suppose you be- 

come acquainted with young men who think it is no 
harm? You might take a glass of wine before you 
thought, so as not to appear unsocial, and then who 
knows what might happen?” 
‘ “Ar'n’t you something of a fanatic on the temper- 
ance question?” he asked. ‘NowI pride myself on 
my principle, and rather like to be singular. It 
would be much better for me to use my own reason 
than to have to fall back upon the fact that I have 
tied myself by a pledge.” 

It ended in neither being convinced. 

The next time I saw him, he was to leave that 
night for New York; the steamer would sail on the 
following day. After a few moments’ chat I drew 
him aside to a small desk, and, lifting the cover, re- 
vealed a beautiful pledge in white and gold. 

“Before you go, please sign that,’’ I said. 
started back. . 

“You know how I feel about that,” he responded. 
“Of course you wont urge me.” 

“Ishall be very unhappy if you leave me without 
signing it,” was my reply. 

“But it would be only to please you, and that, to 
my mind, would not be right,” he persisted. “You 
will have to be contented with my simple assurance 
that I never drink—in that way.” 

I believe Iwas angrythen. I shut the desk-cover, 
and tears of mortification sprung hot to my eyes. 

“Very well, then, if you cannot comply with so 
reasonable a wish, I think we need not be friends 
any longer!’’ I said, in a passion. 

“Are you in earnest?” 

“Yes, I mean every word I say.” 

“And that must be the condition of our friendship 
—of the continuance of our friendship—then I be- 

lieve we must part.” 

“And you wont sign?” 

“No,” 

“Good-by, then.” 

“Good-by, forever!” 

He emphasized the word, and before I could speak, 
he was gone. 

Then I realized what I had done. 
have waited ? 


He 


Could I not 
As he had said, his habits in that re- 
spect were irreproachable. I had never known him 
to touch wine or any other liquor. And now,he was 
gone, perhaps, as he had said, forever. 

I had ample time for reflection. The steamer 
sailed. Herbert had not even written, had not sent 
aline by his father, who went on to New York with 
him. I had angered my best friend, and sealed my 
own unhappiness. 

Nearly a week after that Cousin Nellie gave a 
Party. L went, of course, though I had no heart for 
such gatherings now. As soon as I could, I left the 
crowd, and stole into my cousin’s room. There was 
piano there, and just light enough to see the keys. 
Iplayed alittle air that Herbert had always liked, 
and my tears fell on the keys. Suddenly some one 
said at my elbew,— 

“Nelly, I'll sign.” 

With a great ery, Isprang up. Yes, there stood 
Herbert himself. 
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“I didn’t go, Nelly. Father was taken ill in New 
York, and the steamer went without me. But I put 


{ The principal value of the mesquit, however, is for 
, its roots. These are used for fuel, and very fine fuel 


my thinking-cap on, and I saw that I had been fol-, they make, quite equal to our hickory. 


lowing a selfish instinct in my refusal.” 

“O, but, Herbert, I was selfish, too.” 

“That may be, but a real regard for my welfare 
was at the bottom. I consulted my father. He ad- 
vised me at once to sign, saying it would have been 
thousands of dollars in his pocket if he had done so 
at my age. I tell you I was the most miserable fel- 
low alive when I left this house. I have a fortnight 
now before I start, but I might as well take time by 
the forelock. Where’s the pledge, Nelly?” 

Bewildered and happy, I procured the paper at 
once, and here itis now. Should you think it had 
ever been fresh and bright? Foryou see, child, that 
was twenty odd years ago. But Herbert always kept 
the pledge, and was always glad he signed it. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “The Marvellous Country,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE ORGAN MOUNTAINS. 


At my request the scout was sent for. He proved 
to be a shrewd, keen Yankee, who had spent the last 
twenty years of his life in the mountains of New 
Mexico. After questioning him, the lieutenant be- 
came convinced that the captives were with the 
party, and decided to dispatch an expedition the fol- 
lowing morning under the guidance of Tom Pope. 

I felt anxious to hear Jerry’s opinion of the lieu- 
tenant’s decision, and rode back to camp. Ned and 
Patsey were sitting on the bank of the river. Patsey 
looked up, and saw by the expression of my face that 
Thad good news, and at once commenced to shout 
in a most excited manner, “The boss has got the 
byze!’’ 

Ned bounded to his feet with joy when I told him 
that I thought we had news of Hal and Juanita. 
Patsey, without waiting to learn the particulars, 
started for the camp at the top of his speed, yelling, 
as he ran, ‘“‘The byze is here! the byze is here!” 

The men, hearing this announcement, came rush- 
ing out, each anxious to be the first to weleome Hal 
back. Their disappointment at not seeing him was 
somewhat relieved, however, when I explained to 
them the circumstances. 

T at once went to consult with Jerry about organ- 
izing a party to accompany the lieutenant’s expedi- 
tion. We finally concluded that Jerry, Ned and my- 
self, together with three of the trustiest Mexicans, 
should make up the party. 

There was but little sleep in camp that night, for, 
with preparing rations, cleaning and putting in order 
our firearms, and giving final instructions to the men 
left in charge of our camp, the night passed before 
we were aware of it. 

At the first faint streak of light in the eastern sky 
our little party were on their way to the fort. Pat- 
sey followed, saying that he must see the “sojers 
sthart afther the byze, b’dad!’”’ 

Lieut. Howland had detailed a squad of fifteen 
dragoons. They were placed under command of 
Lieut. Jackson, and were provisioned for ten days. 
The lientenant said they were to start at sunrise un- 
der the guidance of Tom Pope, and were to go di- 
rectly to the canon where he had discovered the 
trail. Their orders were to follow the trail as long 
as there was any prospect of overtaking the thieves. 

Promptly,as the merning gun announced the sun’s 
appearance above the horizon, Lieut. Jackson, with 
the dragoons, rode into the parade-ground, ready for 
astart. The final orders were given, and we all fell 
into line and rode slowly forth in the direction of 
the mountains. We were followed, I am sure, by 
the good wishes of every man in the Post, and not 
only by good wishes, but by Patsey’s brogans,ewhich 
he threw after us for “good luck, anyhow.” The 
good-natured Irish boy sent them with such force 
that one struck a soldier in the head and nearly 
knocked him out of the saddle, much to his surprise 
and anger, and greatly to the amusement of the 
spectators. 

We struck into a brisk canter, and were soon out 
of sight of the Post and settlements. Our course lay 
to the east of north. It was over an elevated, arid 
plain, covered with a thick growth of prickly pear 
and scrubby mesquit. 

The mesquit is a shrub that closely resembles our 
locust. Its wood is hard and close-grained. Its 
branches bear a long, narrow pod, filled with saccha- 
rine matter, which when ripe, furnishes a very pal- 
atable article of food, that is relished both by men 
and all animals. 


The plain over which we were now travelling was 
more than four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. 
nished a peculiar kind of grass called gramma, which 
retains its nutritious qualities througliout the whole 
year. This grass is sometimes cut by the inhabitants, 
who use for the purpose a hoe. It will thus be seen 
that on these plains wood is obtained with a spade, 
and hay is secured by the hoe. 

A ride of seven hours brought us to the eastern 
side of the mountains. Their lofty, pinnacled peaks 
rose above us to the height of more than three thou- 
sand feet, strangely and perfectly resembling the 
pipes of an immense organ, from which fact the 
Sierra de los Organus takes its name. 

| As we approached this singular range, we founda 
| thick growth of live oak skirting its base. Beneath 
these we could scarcely resist pausing awhile to en- 
joy their cool and delicious shade; but pushing on, 
in less than an hour we reached the canon in which 
Tom had discovered the Indians’ trail. 

It was now necessary to advance with the greatest 

caution. The dark pines and evergreens growing 





of concealment for a foe. 

Tom and one of the Mexicans rode a short distance 
in advance of the rest of the party. In this manner 
we slowly made our way up the narrow gorge for 
three hundred yards. Here we came to a reservoir, 
or basin, into which the water trickled from a spring 
in the mountain-side. The lieutenant and myself, 
with the two guides, examined with great care this 
spot, which Tom declared had been undisturbed 
since he left it the previous morning. 

We found strong evidence that the party was the 
one we wanted, for the tracks showed that some of 
the animals were shod. Jerry, too, recognized the 
peculiar shape of one shoe, which he said had been 
made by our own blacksmith for a horse troubled 
with tender feet. 

Although we searched the ground carefully, we 
were unable to find any well-defined foot-prints of 
white persons. But the vicinity of the spring had 
been so trampled by the animals that nearly every 
trace of other footprints was obliterated. 

Here we decided to remain for a short time, to re- 
fresh both the men and the animals. While here, 
Ned, strolling around, accidentally stepped upon a 
rattlesnake. The creature was concealed in the 
grass, and instantly sounded his rattle, and at the 
same moment gave a spring and fastened his teeth 
into Ned’s pants just below the knee. 

I chanced to be looking towards the boy at the 
moment, and saw him draw his sheath-knife and 
make a sudden downward motion with it. I hurried 
to him, and found upon the grass the headless body 
of alarge rattlesnake, while hanging to the leg of 
Ned’s pants was the head of the venomous reptile. 





Fortunately, the fangs of the snake had passed 
through the cloth and into the soft, spongy leather 
of his boot-leg, without reaching the flesh. 

No one congratulated Ned more heartily upon the 
courage he had displayed than did Lieut. Jackson. 
Indeed, few men would have shown more nerve and 
presence of mind in such a dangerous encounter. 

Again mounting our horses, we emerged from the 
cool, shady dell out into the burning sunshine of the 
plain. Pausing for a moment to examine the trail, 
the guides started at a brisk canter in a north-east- 
erly direction, followed by the entire party. 

The trail was so plain and well-defined that we 
were able to ride at a good round pace, governed 
only by a desire to keep our animals as fresh as pos- 
sible. This was kept up until long after the sun had 
set and darkness had fairly encompassed us. Final- 
ly we came to good grass, and the lieutenant ordered 
a halt. 

Shertly after unsaddling our horses, Tom came to 
me and said, “Be you pretty sure, judge, that them 
fellers was Comanches that attacked you?” 

I replied at once that I was. 

“What makes you think so?” inquired Tom. 

Up to this time I had not entertained a thought 
that they could be other than Comanches. Now 
that my reasons for the opinion had been asked, I 
saw that the only cause for it was the fact that the 
attack had been made in the Comanche eountry, and 
so far from the line that the possibility of their be- 
longing to any other tribe had not entered my mind. 

I replied that I had no other reason for supposing 
them to be Comanches than the one above given. 

“Well,” said Tom, “as me and Jerry was ridin’ 
| along this arternoon, I found this *ere thing along- 
side ther trail, so I picked it up ter show yer,” 












Notwithstanding its immense elevation, it fur- | 


within the narrow defile afforded an excellent place | 
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As he spoke, he produced an old, well-worn moe- 
easin, which at a glance, I recognized as having 
been made by the Apaches. Its shape was entirely 
different from those manufactured or worn by any 
other tribe. 

For an instant I was speechless, utterly over- 
' whelmed by the terrible revelation! 

I thought of the warm-hearted, impulsive Hal, 
and the bright, pretty Juanita, as prisoners in the 
hands of the cruel and merciless Apaches, who were 
| never known to surrender a captive alive. Then, as 
\I thought of a worse fate than death that was in 
| store for the bright, beautiful girl, I thanked God 
that her old father was spared the anguish that such 
a knowledge would have caused him. 

To be continued. 


| 
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For the Companton. 
PILOTS AND PILOT BOATS. 
By William H. Rideing. 

The helmsmen of river steamers and ferry-boats 
are called pilots, and are constantly employed under 
‘the captain. Their duties are difficult, and I dare 
say you often have admired the courage with which 
they perform them. 

They do not navigate broad seas, but are confined 
; to narrow and crowded streams, with treacherous 
j currents. Insuch streams as the East River, New 
| York, a countless fleet of vessels obstruct their path 
| by day and night. When the wind falls suddenly, 
| Sloops and schooners drift helplessly with the tide, 
and the ferry pilots have to exercise both skill and 
courage in avoiding a collision. 

In thick weather, and through fields of ice, too, it 
is astonishing how safely they steer their boats, 
scarcely ever bringing their passengers to grief, and 
seldom missing the pier for which they start by more 
than a few yards. 

A good example of the kind of service they ren- 
der is afforded in a voyage down the river St. Law- 
rence, in which the Lachine Rapids are passed. Be- 
fore entering them, the steamer calls at a little town 
for an Indian pilot, who takes his place, with three 
others, at the wheel. 

The passengers gather on the forward deck, and 
by-and-by they hear the tinkling of a bell in the en- 
gine room. Steam is shut off, and the paddles cease 
revolving; but instead of stopping, the boat rushes 
downward faster than ever, plunging and rocking 
wildly. 

The water is broken and foamy. The channel nar- 
rows, and is bordered by a line of sharp rocks. The 
boat staggers, and the spray leaps as high as the 
deck. 

The four pilots stand by the double wheel, swing- 
ing it now to the port, then to the starboard, or 
holding it steady. The boat seems to be rushing 
towards a pointed rock ahead; she runs within a 
few yards of it, and some affrighted ladies scream 
and faint. But the eyes above are quick to see, 
and the hands swift to execute. In an instant the 
wheel is swung round, so rapidly that the spokes 
cannot be seen, and again the boat is in the middle 
of the stream, approaching smooth water. 

In all large seaports there are other pilots, whose 
duty it is to meet vessels as they approach the coast, 
and guide them into the harbor. These, in New 
York and Boston, are licensed by a Board of Com- 
missioners, appointed by law. 

They escort large sailing vessels and steamers both 
in and out of port, not leaving them until they are 
clear of the land, or safely moored at their piers. 

Perhaps you wonder why the captain, who navi- 
gates his vessel over trackless seas, with the sun and 
compass for his only guides, should require assist- 
ance when the land is in sight. It is because he has 
scarcely a general knowledge of the harbor for which 
he is bound, while the pilot has devoted his whole 
life to the study of it. 

The pilot boats are very beautiful schooners of 
great strength and speed. Probably you have seen 
one of them, with her number boldly painted on her 
sails. Some of them have been pleasure-boats, and 
all of them are fast sailers. 

I have attended regattas in New York when a pi- 
lot boat has beaten the most famous yachts in the 
world. They often attain the speed of fifteen or six- 
teen miles an hour, and have the grace of asea-bird, 
with the staunchness of the strongest ship that ever 
rounded Cape Horn. Built of the best oak, copper 
sheathed, they measure about seventy-five feet in 
length, twenty-one feet in beam, and draw about ten 
feet of water. When new they cost about twenty 
thousand dollars each, but some of those now in ser- 
vice were launched twenty years ago. 

The life of a pilot is an adventurous one. It may 
seem to some boys that cruising round in a swift 
yacht cannot be a disagreeable occupation, and that 
the perils of such a career only serve as an excellent 
spice. Now as I happened to have an old pilot— 
Stephen H. Jones, of the boat Charlotte Webb—at 
my rooms, the other day. I will repeat to you what 
he told me. 

In the first place, pilots are apprenticed for four 
years, during which they perform the duties of com- 
mon sailors on the boats,—among other things, 
scrubbing the decks, tarring the rigging, and work- 
ing the sails. If they are diligent they may learn the 
elementary part of their profession in that time, and 
obtain a certificate when called for an examination 
before the commissioners. They are often rejected, 
however, and sent on board their boats again for two 
or three years more. Some have to wait seven or 
eight years before they are qualified, for an incom- 
petont pilot would imperil hundreds of lives, and 
thousands of dollars. 








| There are six pilots attached to each boat. A 
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few are paid a percentage of the monthly earn- 
ings, while others own a share of the boat; but 
in cither case the profits are small compared 
with the toil, seldom exceeding two thousand 
dollars a year. Leaving port with six on board, 
the boat cruises south or east, and deposits a pi- 
lot on each vessel needing one, yntil all are dis- 
tributed, when she is brought home again by her 
crew. The New York pilot boats frequently get 
as far east as Nantucket, and are lightly tossing 
on the waves for from ten to thirty days; but 


| The yawl was launched, and Jones, with two | 


oarsmen, sprang into it. The sea was high, but | 
the tiny boat rode over it as buoyantly as a nut- | 
shell. Several lights were flickering by the 
steamer’s gangway, and guided by these, Jones | 
pulled alongside. The ladder was lowered, and 
a line thrown out, but for several minutes it was | 
impossible to get hold of either. Two or three 
times the yawl was nearly swamped, and Jones | 
was thrown off his feet. 


occasionally they are not out more than three | 


or four days. 

The cabins of the boats are very cosey, and the 
fare supplied is excellent. In fine summer weath- 
era pilot’s life is pleasant enough. 
hours are, beguiled with fishing, reading, smok- 
ing on deck during the day, and yarn-spinning 
or card-playing in the evening. 

But in thick or stormy weather there is much 
suffering and many dangers. When the pilot is 
on the ocean, in the track of immense iron ves- 
sels, a blinding mist sometimes comes down, and 
in the calm that ensues the little pilot boat can- 
not move. Any moment one of the steamers 
may run into her, and the pilots can only wait 
in suspense, as no sufficient precaution is withia 
reach. In the last twenty-five years thirty New 
York pilot boats have been lost, including seven 
that went down with all hands. 





PILOT BOAT, 


Another peril to which pilots are often exposed 
is that of boarding vessels in a heavy sea. You 
understand, of course, that a pilot boat cannot 
go alongside a large ship or steamer safely or 
quickly. In fine weather it is dangerous, and 
when the waves are high, it is impossible. The 
pilot puts off ina bit of a yawl, and when he 
reaches the vessel signalling, a rope-ladder is low- 
ered down the side for him. He has to wait some 
time for achance to grasp it. At one moment 
the yaw] is lifted as high as the ship’s deck, and 
the next she is in the trough of the waves, below 
the water-line. If he is lucky and careful, the 
pilot climbs on board with only a few bruises; 
but he is in constant danger of being swept away 
and lost. 

As pilot Jones sat by my fire, reclining in my 
easiest chair, he casually mentioned how he 
boarded a steamer last January. 

It was a very dark and cold night. The ther- 
mometer was below zero, and a biting wind was 


The long | 


| 
| 





OFF FOR A SHIP. 


Just as a mighty wave fell he caught the lad- 
der, and swung himself up. Before he had 
raised himself many rounds another wave fol- 
lowed him, and covered him to the waist, almost 
carrying him off. The water froze as soon as it 
touched him, and, clothed in ice, he painfully 
dragged himself to the deck. The yawl put back 
to the pilot boat again, and the great steamer 
then continued on her course. 

An outward-bound vessel receives her pilot be- 
fore she leaves her wharf, and in his care she 
goes down the bay and over the bar into the 
ocean. Near Sandy Hook a boat is constantly 
stationed to take pilots from outward-bound ves- 
sels; but occasionally the weather is so rough 
that the transfer cannot be made, and the pilots 
are involuntarily taken on long voyages. 

ictal esciediaaaion 


THE CLOSE OF CONGRESS. 


At the stroke of noon on the 4th of March, the 
Forty-third Congress of the United States came 
toanend. For fourteen years the Republicans 
have held full control of the national govern- 
ment. The elections of last fall gave the first se- 
rious blow in all this long period to the power of 
the party, and for the next two years the House 
of Representatives will be opposed in politics to 
the Senate and the President. 

We may speak hereafter of some of the acts of 
the late Congress. At present we shall only at- 
tempt to describe the very busy and confusing 
scenes of the last few ‘days of its session. A 
“bear garden’”’ is sometimes made the represent- 
ative of utter disorder and unintilligible noise, 
but a crowd of wild animals could hardly be 
more tumultuous than is the House at sucha 
time. If there was more confusion of tongues at 
Babel, the wonder is that the whole human race 
did not become idiotic at once. 

In the early days of a cangressional session, 





blowing from the north, but the sky was clear | 
and starry. The spray turned to ice as soon as 
it fellon the deck and spars. The boat rolled | 
and creaked towards the east in search of Eng-; 
lish steamers. Near midnight Jones crawled up | 
the companion-way, and peeped over the moan- | 
ing water. 





OUR PILOT. 


business proceeds with some semblance of or- 
der. Members sometimes get excited. Sometimes 
they are inattentive and disorderly, because they 
are not interested in what is before the House. 
But as the close of the session approaches, a vast 
amount of business remains to be done. There 
is but little time to do it. Then comes a per- 
petual struggle of members “to get the floor;” 
that is, to obtain a chanve to speak, so as to call 
for the consideration of measures in which they 
are interested, or to advocate or oppose motions 
already before the House. 

One consequence of this hurry and bustle is 
that much business is badly done. The most im- 
portant of all the bills are those making appro- 
priations, or in other words, those by which 
Congress votes how much money shall be spent 
for and by the various departments of the gov- 
ernment. These bills ought to be carefully con- 
sidered. Every year Congress resolves to act 
upon them early in the session, so that they may 
be deliberately discussed, and every year they are 
pushed aside to make way for matters of very 
much less consequence. Then the Senate makes 
many amendments. Thus the two Houses disa- 





| doubled. Twenty men shout at once to “Mr. 


| Speaker.” 


| enjey as well as the means of enjoyment. 








| gree, so that at the last, when the bills are | 
| brought up for acceptance or rejection, members | 


meet with favor outside of a certain circle of | 
members, until just as the session is closing. | 

When the rush of business begins, the objec- | 
tionable schemes are taken up one after another. | 
Unless members are very watchful, they are, 
passed beyond recall before their opponents are | 
aware of it. Sometimes it is necessary for the | 
Senate or the House to remain in session all | 
night. Then is the best opportunity for the| 


“lobby,” as the outsiders who urge bills in| 


which they are interested, are called. 
As the final moment approaches for the close 
of the session, the haste and confusion are re- 


The gavel, with which the Speaker 
tries to keep order, falls with a scarcely-ceasing 
storm of blows upon his desk. The clerks read 
rapidly. Some members are calling for “order.” 
Others are making motions which no one can 
hear. It is said that never before was there so 
tuch tumult in the House as at the close of the 
late session. Yet it is believed that less than 
the usual amount of harmful legislation was 
rushed through in the last busy days of the For- 
ty-third Congress. 

The Senate is always a much more decorous 
body than the House. Its closing hours are, 
however, marked by great confusion. Senators 
are often compelled to vote for measures about 
which they know nothing, in order to keep the 
government in running order. The President 
goes to the Capitol in the morning, and remains 
there until the final adjournment. Clerks are 
constantly running to his room with bills to be 
signed. The bills are hastily looked through. 
The signature that makes them the law of the 
land is hurriedly affixed, for they must be signed 
before Congress adjourns, or not at all. 

At last the hands of the clock point to twelve 
o’clock. In the House the gavel of the Speaker 
falls with a resounding crash upon the desk. 
The House is instantly still. The Speaker ad- 
dresses to the members a short speech of thanks 
and farewell, and declares the House adjourned 
“without day.” 

In the Senate the same ceremony is gone 
through, usually more briefly and with less for- 
mality, and Congress has adjourned. 

The members take leave of each other. Some 
of them will never return. Documents are 
packed up to be sent home, and in a short time 
the busy scene of a few hours before, becomes a 
deserted hall, littered with scattered books and 
bits of paper. 

AFTER AND OVER. 
After the shower, the tranquil sun; 
Silver stars when the day is done. 
After the snow, the emerald leaves; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 
After the clouds, the violet sky; 
Quiet woods when the wind goes by. 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
After the bat i, ceful graves. 
After the knell, the wedding bells; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells. 
After the bud, the radiant rose; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 
After the burden, the blissful meed; 
After the furrow, the waking seed. 


After the flight, the downy nest; 
Over the shadowy river—rest. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 





See 
The character of the head of a household is fp, 
quently clearly illustrated in the method of his Saying 
“grace.” One man is recorded to have quoted Scrip. 
ture rather curiously in this way. Before eating, hy 
desired that “‘Whatsoever our hands find to do, they 
may do it with all their might.” After dinner, whey 
about to return to work, his grace was, “May oy 
moderation be known unto all men.” 
Jefferson, in his “Book About the Table,” tells thy 
following story: 


Dr. Clement, the courtliest and kindliest of physicians 
had a series of after-dinner graces that nicely expressj 
the degrees of his thankfulness. When he had partake, 
of a faultless repast, he would reward Mrs. Clement with 
a radiant smile, and then, turning his eyes upwards, say 
emphatically, ‘Thank God for an excellent dinner.” 

A dinner of merit, though of inferior excellence, was ap. 
knowledged devoutly with, “Thank God for a good dip. 
ner.” An ordinary meal elicited no heartier grace thay 
“Well, I am thankful for my dinner.” . 

But when the repast had consisted of cold meats, thy 
worthy man used to pray in a plaintively lugubrious tong 
of grievance, as though he were Legg: against jl}. 
usage and imploring an impossibility, “May the Loy 
make me thankful for what J have received !” q 

On hearing this dolorous entreaty, Mrs. Clement seldom 
failed to deliver some equally appropriate and edifying 
remarks on the sin of daintiness. But to her honor jt 
must be recorded that the offensive hint was not throw, 
away upon her. To the last, the doctor’s graces were jp. 
structions to his wife as well as thanks to Heaven. 


The act of prayer is certainly not that in which 
any spice of fun ought to mingle, but it does occur 
sometimes with good effect. A college in Englang 
was situated near a rabbit-warren, and in cons. 
quence, the principal food at the college-commoy 
was rabbits. At last the patience of the students 
was exhausted, and one of them “returned thanks" 
after dinner in the following verse: 

“For rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 
For rabbits young and rabbits old, 


For rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
We thank thee, Lord, we’ve had enough.” 


Powe 


1 
| 
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THE AGES OF QUEENS. 

The world has seen but few reigning queens, when 
compared with the number of rulers of the stermer 
sex. It is noteworthy, however, that a large propor 
tion of the femine sovereigns have been womenof 
marked and often heroic traits. Comparing their 
ages with those of royal males, we find that the bur. 
den of a crown has not usually shortened their lives. 

Of Semiramis, the great queen of ancient times, 
we know little or nothing, except that she was great, 
brilliant and powerful. We know that Cleopatra, of 
Egypt, died at thirty-nine, but it was by her om 
hand. Her life was a stirring one, and perhaps she 
would not have lived to a great age had shie pemit- 
ted herself a natural death. Of the warlike Queen 
of Palmyra, Zenobia, we know little, except that she 
defied the power of the Roman Empire, and long 
held out sturdily against it, to be conquered and cap- 
tured at last. She probably lived to past the middle 
age. 

Joanna II., Queen of Naples, lived to be over Six- 
ty; and the fair Isabella, Queen of Castile, who be 
friended Columbus, died at the age of fifty-four. 
Bloody Mary, of Eugland, was forty-four at her 
death, which is believed to have been hastened by 
the cruel neglect of her husband, Phillip II, of 
Spain. Her able, brilliant and despotic sister, Eliz- 
abeth, was not to be killed by love, but survived 
her seventieth year, having reigned forty-five yean, 
the longest English reign except that of George Ill, 
which was sixty years. Margaret of Norway lived 
to be sixty. 

Mary Queen of Scots was executed at forty-five, 
after a most eventful and tragic career; she was 
strong, and might have lived to be an old woma, 
had she not been beheaded. 

Queen Mary II., of England, wife of William Ill, 
died young. She was thirty-three. Her sister, 





Although we have the example of Christ himself 


for the practice of asking a blessing on our food, ob- Maria Theresa, 


jections have been made to it on the ground that the 
enjoyments of the palate are not of the highest char- 
acter. 
of Elia,” proposed to give thanks instead for spirit- | 
ual or intellectual repasts. He would have a grace 


before reading Shakespeare or Milton, or a thanks- 


giving for the exquisite pleasure caused by a perusal 
of Spenser's “Fairy Queen.” 

Many people, however, find their chief intellectual 
delectation in reading novels, on the perusal of 


| scores of which it would seem a mockery to ask a | 


blessing from the Holy One. And although the 
blessing of food may be inferior to some others, it 
lies at the root of all others. 

If the stomach were not satisfied, there would soon 
be no possibility of either intellectual or sensual de- 
lights. The beanties of nature or of works of art, 
and the charms of the most exquisite literary produc- 
tions, fail to give pleasure to a hungry man, or to 
one whose food, though abundant, is not blessed to 
him. The grace before meat covers the power to 
No feast 
is delightful when there is no desire for food, or 
when it is accompanied by the fear of the horrors of 
dyspepsia. 

In old times the church prescribed grace both be- 
fore and after the two chief meals of the day, which 
gave rise to the couplet,— 


“Grace for supper, and grace for dinner, 
Or you'll justly be thought a graceless sinner.” 


The grace after meat is no longer customary. On f 


He exchanged a word or two with the look-out | are compelled to vote without really knowing | me public occasions it has become the practice in 


man, and was going below to his bunk when he 
noticed a steamer on the port-bow. After burn- 
ing some blue-lights and rockets to attract her 
attention, he went into the cabin and wrapped 
himself in oil-skins. The steamer ran for the 
boat and answered the signal, thus showing that 
she wanted a pilot. 


| what they are voting for. 

| Unfortunately, there are always men in both | 
| branches of Congress who are favorable to | 
schemes of various sorts, that are designed to | 
| help some ene man, or company of men, or a 
community, or a State, at the expense of the na- 


| 
| 


England to sing the blessing, though there does not 
seem any appropriate connection between music and 
beefsteak. The blessing of the Quakers, when, as a 
little girl expressed it, “they say a silence,” is prefer- 
able to the long and prosy “‘thanks” which are some- 
times heard on special occasions, when the cratitude 
for food is swallowed up in thankfulness that the 


| tion or of other States. These schemes never | prayer is over. 


Queen Anne, lived to be fifty-one. The Empres 
of Germany, despite her exciting a 
third year. The first Cath- 
| erine of Russia died at the early age of thirty-three; 


| reer, completed her sixty- 


Charles Lamb, for instance, in his “Essays | while the great Czarina, Catherine II., lived tobe 


sixty-eight. Victoria, of England, is now fifty-i, 
| and the ex-Queen Isabella, of Spain, is forty-four. 


——_ —- +o —- — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

| FRET SAWING AND Woop Cakvine. For Ans 
| teurs. By comme A. ye on Illustrated by 
| Original Designs by the Author. ‘Boston: Lee 
| Shepard. 

Fret Sawing and Wood Carving are mechanical 
arts that have become very popular recently among 
the young both in this country and in England. So 
far as we know, this is the only American treatise 
on the subject, though there are some excellent Eng: 
lish books which treat each topic separately. Th 
basis of the volume consists of a series of articles 00 
bracket-making, and the preparation of ornamenls 
in wood, which originally appeared in St. Nicholai. 
These articles have been enlarged, and new topis 
added, making a neat book of 63 pp. It is a good 
book of instructions, easily understood, and vey 
carefully prepared. 


| 
j 


DR. CHASE’s FAMILY Puysicran, Farrier, Bee 
Keeper and Second Receipt-Book, being ® ya 
and complete treatise on the cause, symptoms 4” 
treatment of leading Diseases, giving full instrac- 
tions in Bee-Keeping, and new methods of _ 
Taming, and useful receipts and directions a 
treating the diseases of Cattle, &c. Illustra “ 
By Dr. A. W. Chase. Chase Publishing o., Tol 

| do, Ohio. 


| MANUAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS and Responsi 
Exercises for Public and Private Schools of . 
Grades, Sabbath, Mission and Reform Schools,” 
| Family Worship. By Mrs. 8. B. Perry. Enlatg 
| Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


| THE GRAFFENBERG MANUAL OF HEALTH: B 
| Joshua F. Bridge, M.D. Thirty-seven'h edt : 
New York: Published by the Graefenbere * 
(Incorporated by the Legislature of the State 
New York,) 56 Reade Street, New York City: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ECHOES FROM ZION, for the on Meeting, Prayer 
Meeting, Family Circle, and all Seasons of Reli- 
gious Interest. Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broad- 
way, New York. Price 30 cts. a copy. 


nant tahe eal tates! 
ARCHDEACON PALEY. 

An incident, told by Coleridge, is familiar to most 
readers. He was travelling in a stage-coach, and 
had for a companian a man of fine presence, whose 
forehead and eye seemed to denote superior intel- 
lectual power. He was very silent, also, and this 
fact increased Coleridge’s respect. But the dream 
was rudely broken, when sitting down to breakfast 
at a country tavern, the imaginary genius exclaimed 
over a plate of griddle-cakes, ‘“‘Them’s the jockeys 
for me!” 

William Harness, in his “Recollectiona,” tells a 
similar story, where the genius was the famous Dr. 
Paley. Soon after he was made archdeacon, he was 
at a dinner-table where a large number of the clergy 
had been invited to meet him. They had heard 
much of his superior talents and scholarship, and 
were eager to catch some of the wise words dropping 
from his lips. He was silent until the dessert was 
served, to their great disappointment. At length he 
seemed inclined to speak, and all bent forward, eag- 
er to listen. The profound words that fell on their 
ears were,— 

“I don’t think these puddens are much good un- 
less the seeds are taken out of the raisins.” 

He made no other edifying remark till they re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

ees 
GEORGE THIRD AND LORD THURLOW. 

Lord Thurlow, when Chancellor of England, had 
a stubborn will and a dogged persistence which were 
more than a match even for royalty itself. George 
the Third and he often differed in opinion as to men 
and measures, and there were wordy encounters be- 
tween them, in which the Chancellor was tolerably 
sure to come off victor, by obstinacy if not by force 
of argument. 

One day he had begged a great favor, the appoint- 
ment of his brother to the Archbishopric of Dur- 
ham. The king was kind but decided, and refused 
to make the appointment. Lord Thurlow persisted, 
but the king was firm. He begged at last to know 
the reason of the refusal, and the king said,— 

“Anything else I shall be happy to bestow on your 
relative, but this, unfortunately is a dignity never 
held but by a man of high rank and family.” 

That settled the case, but against the king’s wishes. 
Lord Thurlow, drawing himself up with imposing 
dignity, said,— 

“Then, sir, 1 must persist in my request. I ask it 
for the brother of the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land.” 

The king was beaten, and was obliged to yield. 
Lord Thurlow’s family was very humble, but his po- 
sition as Chancellor placed him on a level with the 
first nobles of the kingdom. 





ALASKAN MUMMIES. 

Egyptian mummies are too common, by far, to give 
a new sensation tothe average sight-seer. But mum- 
mies from our arctic territory may stimulate even 
the jaded nerves of those who are never happy unless 
gazing upon something new. A schooner from Alas- 
ka lately arrived at San Francisco, in whose assorted 
cargo were included the preserved bodies of an old 
chief, his wife and his children. All of them were 
wrapped in sea-grass matting, skins and furs, bound 
together with the sinews of sea-lions. The paternal 
representative of those eleven dried remains was 
known when he walked the earth by the long re- 
sounding name of Karkhayalouchack. That’s a 
taking name for a show-bill, though not attractive to 
American lips, and when the days come on which 

“The band begins to play, 
The elephant goes round and round,” 

we may expect to see Mr. and Mrs. Karkayalouchack 
and nine little Karkhayalouchacks staring at us from 
brick walls and wooden fences. 


o.oo 
SAFETY OF RAILROAD TRAVEL, 


We read occasionally of great disasters on rail- 
roads, by which twenty, fifty or a hundred people 
are killed or seriously injured. We shudder in- 
Stinctively at the record, and are troubled at the 
peril of railroad travel. But we should remember 
that no system of travelling is subject to so few ac- 
cidents. Statistics collected with great care in 
France prove that the proportion of accidents by 
stage is fity times greater than by railroad. 

The report of the Railroad Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts is very satisfactory. Since the Revere 
catastrophe, more than three years ago, the rail- 
roads have carried more than 120,000,000 passengers in 
Massachusetts, and of these only one has been killed 
by any negligence or fault of the companies. Some- 
body skilled in figures infers from their report, that 
the average of travel is 324,000,000 miles for every 
death; and that a man, at the rate of 800 miles a day, 
might travel continually for seventy years before 
meeting an accident. Another computes that any 
man is in far greater danger of death by murder 
than of death by railroad accident. 


A CURIOUS HOP-VINE, 
There is no accounting for tastes,—among plants 
any more than among men: 


The California hop-vine has the singular habit of 
only growing in the winter. The colder the weather 


roses, only much more fragile and fragrant. Ladies 
wear them with diamonds at evening parties. They 
wither in daylight, and open only at night. When 


the merc’ is lowest, an 
flected on the crisp, shining snow, then this delicate 
flower opens its petals, and fills the frosty air with 
its perfume.—Small Fruit Recorder. 


This reminds us of the rare Alpine blossoms that 
live and smile among the glaciers. Some have ac- 
tually been found unfolded fresh and pretty inside 
a solid cake of ice. 

——- - +o --—_ — 


GERMAN LIFE. 
Germany has conquered its position as the first 
military empire in the world. Its scholars also are 
confessed to be the most learned of ourage. And 
travellers tell us that the people are wonderfully 


ent of the Christian Union writes: 


Being socially somewhat exclusive, the Germans 
are not easily studied in their sympathetic nature; 
but one may infer from collateral indications that 
this is an attractive element in the national charac- 
ter. They must be a kind and confiding people. 
Take up a daily paper, for example, and look at the 
annonncements of domestic joy and sorrow. When 
a couple become engaged to married, they fre- 
uently notify their frieuds aud acquaintances of the 
act through the public prints, signing their own 
names to the document. Yhen a child is born, both | 
parents over their signatures publish the happy 

event, and call on the whole community to rejoice 
with them. 

But the death notices are the most pathetic of all. 
Every one reads essentially on this wise: “To all | 
our friends and acquaintances we bring the sad intel- | 
higence that our faithful and beloved (husband and 
father) was removed from us by death on (Monday) | 
evening, and we beg their kindly sympathies in our | 
behalf.”” Signed by the widow and all the children. 
I never saw a coffin here on its way to burial which 
was not covered with flowers, and the poorest peas- 
ant shall not be carried to his grave without these | 
sweet tokens of affection. 

Usually, too, a choir of singers spomegeny the 
mourners to the cemetery and chant some beautiful | 
hymn before the earth takes its own back to its bo- | 
som. And in the next day’s paper you will see an | 
advertisement running somewhat after this fashion: 
“To our friends and neighbors for their kind sympa- | 
thy on the occasion of the sickness and death of our | 
beloved husband and father, for their gift of flowers, | 
and the beautiful song at the grave, we return our | 
heartfelt thanks.” Signed by the widow and all the 
children. There must be something most lovable | 
in a people which centuries ago originated such cus- | 
toms as these, and which maintains them in this age | 
of cold etiquette and formality. 


' 


Se 


A DEAD MAN PAYING HIS DLBY?Is. 

There is a sense in which death pays all one’s 
debts. The “debt of nature” is paid, certainly, in | 
dying; but, in strict justice, one’s memory and es- 
tate do not allow him, even after death, to be called | 
quite square with the world if his surviving credi- | 
tors have not had their dues: | 


| 


It is rather hazardous to name achild after, or to 
build a monument to, a living man. He may not 
turn out so well as was expected, and then the name 
and monument will be somewhat mortifying. But 
there is a village in France where they will not build 
amonument toa great man even when he is dead, 
unless his debts are paid. A recent French traveller 
who visited Milly, says: 

estal which awaits its monument stands at 
the entrance of a square in Milly village. 

Iasked “What is that?” 

“T was told, “It is the pedestal of Mons. de La- 
martine’s statue.” 

I inquired, “Has that statue not been made yet?” 
The question was scarcely ont of my mouth when 
an old peasant, with a weazel-shaped face, came up 
to me and said, with the dryness of a legal writ,— 
“Business has not yet been settled. Lamartine 
still owes money; he owes to workmen and to farm- 
ers, and they are waiting for all those accounts to be 
liquidated, because it is not desirable to erect a statue 
to a man in debt.” 





a 


! 
THE ARCHER AND THE APOSTLE | 

JOHN. | 
There are several interesting Greek legends of “St. | 
John the divine,”’—as there naturally would be of | 
80 great a man, and one who lived so long. They all} 
represent his character so well that we might believe | 
them to be more fact than fiction: | 


One of these stories is this: There came, one day, 
to Ephesus, a sportsman who had heard so much of 
this wise old man that he went out of his way to see 
him, and his surprise was great when he found St. 
John engaged in gently stroking a partridge which 
he held in his hand. The sportsman could not help 
saying how surprised he was to see so great a man 
employed on anything so small. 

en St. John said,— 

*“What have you in your hand?” 

“A how,” replied the sportsman. 

St. John asked, “Why is it not bent?” 

The sportsman replied, ‘‘Because, if always bent 
it would lose its strength.” 

“That is just the reason,” said St. John, “why I 

lay with the partridge. It is that my mind may be 

ept strong by not being always at work.” 


+> 
oat 





SAMBO'S REASON. 

Bad reasons are as plenty as the bad habits and 
desires that plead them. The poor toper, who want- 
ed a glass of “Jamaica” because he was going to have 
codfish for dinner, and knew he should be dry, went 
a little ahead for his excuse; but this old darkey 
went a long way back for his: 

Old Sambo Shute would occasionally get very 
drunk. One day his employer took him to task, and 


read him a lecture, at the close of which he asked 
him if he didn’t think he could do better for the fu- 
tu 


re. 
“Don’o, mas’r,” said the darkey, scratching his 
head. 


MAKING FUN OF SCHOLARS. 
Classical scholars sometimes make blundering 


the stars are almost re- | work in attempting to explain many of the poetical 


| myths of Greece and Rome. Mr. Tyler, in his 
| ‘Primitive Culture,” pokes some good fun at them. 
| He interprets in the same way one of Mother Goose’s 
| stories. 


| Obviously, the four and twenty blackbirds are four 
and twenty hours, and the pie that holds them is the 
underlying Earth, covered with the overarching sky; 
how true a touch of nature it is that when the pie is 
opened—that is, when day breaks—the birds begin 
to sing! The king is the Sun, and his counting out 
his money is pouring out the sunshine, the golden 
shower of Danz. The queen is the Moon, and her 
| transparent honey the moonlight. The maid is the 

rosy-figured dawn, who rises before the Sun, her 
| master, and hangs out the clouds, his clothes, across 
| the sky. The particular blackbird who so tragically 


| sunrise. 
— —- 


A SMART GIRL, 


' natural science, suggesting, perhaps, that the infan- 


VEGETINE 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates and 
Invigorates the Whole System. 
Its Medical Properties are 
Alterative, Tonic, Sol- 
vent, and Diuretic. 
VEGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of 


carefully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
} Strongly concentrated, that it will effectually eradicate 





from the system every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous 
! 


simple-minded, truthful and loving. A correspond- | ends the tale by snipping off her nose is the hour of | Humor, Tumors, Cancer, Cancerous Humor, 


| Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Syphilitic Diseases, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all dis- 
eases that arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflam- 


The editor of a Philadelphia paper has founda matory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia 


good example of industry and usefulness in high 
life: | 

A singular phenomenon was noticeable in one of | 
our aristocratic mansions last week. The daughter j 
of the house was seen washing the front windows, 
in conjunction with the servant, and in a style that ; 


| Gout, and Spinal Complaints, can only be effectu- 
} ally cured through the blood. 


For Ulcers and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, 


| Pustules, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, 


showed considerable acquaintance with the hose and | Scaldhead, and Ringworm, VEGETINE has never 
scrubbing-brush. The fact of her doing this does | failed to effect a permanent cure. 


not lessen her many other accomplishments in the | 
least, but would, on the contrary, with really sensi- | 
ble people, add to them. We think it is an example | 
that might advantageously be followed. | 

When such “phenomena” become common, we 
shall have better servants in our families,—and_ bet- 
ter mistresses, too. , 

—-- +o 
A CAR-LOAD OF FROGS. ~ 

We are told that New York City eats five hundred 
pounds of frogs (frogs’ legs?) every day during the 
“frog season.” Of this supply, Canada sends the 
greatest part: 


| 


At Ganonoque, Ontario, ow ship frogs to New 
York by thousands. Frog catching is now a regular 
business. ‘The frogs are caught and placed in salt 
bags. The bags are spread out flat on the bottom of 
the car, and sufficient room is allowed each frog to 
crawl about a little, but no hopping is allowed ; a 
watcher stands by to see that no hopping is done, 
and that they do not huddle together or crawl over 
each other. Riding on the cars may be fine amuse 

ment, but most likely the frogs enjoy hopping about 
on the ground at Ganonoque the most. 





——- +e —_—_——_ 
AFRAID OF HER OWN PHYSIOLOGY, 


This is worse than being afraid of one’s shadow. 
Familiarity with science, instead of breeding con- 
tempt for it, prevents one from being scared. The 
New England School Journal says: 

The following may be interesting to teachers of 


tile mind, like the baby body, must be taken up ten- 
derly. A little girl who had investigated to some 
extent the mysteries of the human boc gantry the 
aid of a school physiology, came home one day in 
much alarm. 

“Have [such things in me?” she asked, referring 
to the illustrations of different parts of the organism. 
“TI shall die if I have.” 





A Box of Decalcomanie. 





It contains a large and varied assortment of oil pictures, 
such as landscapes, flowers and bouquets, suitable to or- 
nament Glass, China and Wooden Ware, and cotton, silk 
and other fabrics; also, a bottle of preparation, brushes 
and sponge, with full directions for their use. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 80 cents. 


0 See dee ae ae ad, Be 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box eon- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. Price §1. 


Kose, Coffee, 





Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
p the materials for making 

a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10 in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
— easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 


Moulding Pin, Steel cnt- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 





“But what do you think?” 

“Well, mas’r, I’s afear’d I tink not.” 

“Sambo, what do you mean? Do youmean you 
will not try?” . 

“*Twouldn’t be of no use, mas’r. Fact is, ’twas 





is the better it thrives, and on clear, frosty nights it 
Sometimes grows an inch in five hours. It bears 
beantiful, snow-white flowers, something like tube- 


born in me. Rum is my nat’ral drink. Yer see, 
afore I was born my father and mother were bofe 
bought on de coast of Africa, an’ paid for in rum.” 





the Instruction Book. 


Price $1. 
| nit of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 





| price by 


For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints 
Dropsy, Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, ari:< 
ing from internal ulceration and uterine diseases, and 
General Debility, VEGETINE acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. It invigorates and strength- 
ens the whole system, acts upon the secretive organs, al- 
lays inflammation, cures ulceration, and regulates the 
bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costive- 
ness, Palpitation of the Heart, Headache, 
Piles, Nervousness, and General Prostration of 
the Nervous System, no medicine has ever given such 
perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. It purifies the 
blood, cleanses all of the organs, and possesses a control- 
ling power over the nervous system. 

The remarkable cures effected by VEGETINE have 
indueed many physicians and apothecaries whom we 
know, to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
tor the above disease, and is the only reliable BLOOD- 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere ! 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 
~HORT-HAND:- WITHOUT A MASTER.— 
&\? By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a few hours, 

Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.— Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc.,etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at — Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight ystery, as practised by Robert Heller and 
others, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 7 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
urposes, 


12,500 in use. 


Send stamp for ILLUsTrRatEp Cat- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St:, 
Boston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, $5. 2—ly 


EMPLOYMENT. —2%,,"90e" 222 
* agents, we have 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I strnck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.”’ .A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven werkin ays. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of c e 
on receipt of $6 50. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 

beautiful Gem Chromes for 10 cents, r 50cents, Agents 

wanted, Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.,71 Pine St., New York. 
HEAPEST Genuine Stamps in the world. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to same. Complete sets of Post 
Office Department, 45 cts.; Navy, 75 cts.; Justice, $1; In- 
terio s.; U.S., 1870, 10 cts.; €.8.. 
1861, (5,) $125; C. S., 1863, (including ten,) 75 cts. Send3 

cent stamp. AMERICAN STAMP Co., Box 4045. N. York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways ancceed with it, hecanse parents will have it for their 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
jor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
jcatalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Gr ue and Cowic Figures, 














PERRY MASON & CoO., 


§ Youth’s Comnanion Office, 
‘ 41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 





children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 
| gravings. Price, $325. For territery address 

H.8. GOODSPFED & CO., PU BLISNERS, 
46—26t 14 Barclay Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG EBENEZER. 
BY ADBON GRAY. 


Hush! boys, be still. Grandpa’s asleep? 
Then make no noise, be still ¢ 
Tom, bring that stool, don’t tre: 
Ned to my lap. There now, that’ 
A rough old story now I’) tell 
Of what to Grandpa once befell. 






Hist! boys! suppose he should awake, 

And listen now to what I say; 

The bare suspicien makes me quake. 

Ah me! I think I'd rue the day. 
“Snoring loud?” Well, that’s a sign,— 
Don’t snicker, Phil—Tom, drop that twine. 

When Grandpa was a wee small boy, 

His parents sent him to a school 

Not far away—he went with joy; 
The teacher's name was Fergus Toole; 
A wildish kind of man, and odd, 
Although he sometimes plied the rod. 
I grieve to say it, but I must, 
A lot of tricks were in his pate; 
Sit closer, boys—I hope—I trust 

He sleeps. One day upon his slate 

He drew a picture of old Toole, 
A horrid picture, right in school, 
The teacher spied it —gave a start! 
For on the picture of his nose 
Grandpa had drawn a great big wart; 

A dozen hairs up from it rose. 

O, how he chuekled to himself, 
Old Fergus reached up to the shelf, 


“Just walk out here, you Ebenezer! 

Take off your coat before you come.” 

The teacher was a fearful sneezer,— 

He sneezed six times ’fore he was done; 
And when he sneezed he closed his eyes. 
When he was through, great his surprise, 

Now watch him, boys! Mi-yi—his tricks! 

Although he is a gray-haired man. 

“Asleep!” all right,—the boy cut sticks, 
And through the open door he ran. 
is sneezing o’er—* Now, sir!” he said, 
“L’'ll—where is”’"—* Why, sir, he’s fled.” 
“How’s this, my boy, so soon from school ?” 
Your Grandpa was Great Grandpa’s son, 
“T drew a picture ’y Mister Toole, 

I didn’t mean to,—then I run, 

Beeause he reached up for his rule.” 
“T'll write a note to teacher Toole.” 


All bright and early the next day, 
Your Grandpa proudly walked to school. 
When prayers were done, “ You step this way.” 
A frown he wore, did, Fergus Toole. 
“Remove your jacket, Ebenezer; 
I'll watch you, now, and I wont sneeze, sir.”’ 
“My pa, he sent you, sir, a note,” 
Young Eben pertly up and said. 
‘While it I read lay off that coat.” 
The teacher put on specks and read,— 
“Don’t spare the rod, dear Toole, I pray.” 
“He thrashed me horribly that day!” 


Run! run! you boys, now seamper, quick, 
Grandpa has played another trick, 


a 
For the Companion, 
THE BLACK FOREST ROBBER. 


In the Grand-duchy of Baden, between the val- 
leys of the Neckar and the Rhine, lies the noto- 
rious region named The Black Forest, and asso- 
ciated in the German mind with goblins and su- 
pernatural horrors, and frightful tales of blood. 

In one of the caverns of the forest, several 
years ago, a band of robbers assembled at dead 
of night to divide some fresh booty. Among the 
articles taken from a portmanteau, which had 
formed part of the baggage of a plundered stage- 
coach, they found a New Testament. 

The holy book was hailed with shouts of blas- 
phemous ridicule. The member of the gang who 
was “auctioning off” the goods held it up and 
began to recommend it in a strain of ribald fun, 
that set the cavern ringing with laughter. 

One man cried out, “Read us a chapter for our 
edification!’ The rest loudly seconded the wick- 
ed joke, and the auctioneer began in a tone of 
mock devotion. 

He opened at random, but at the first words 
one of the oldest robbers ceased to laugh, and 
dropped his head upon his knees. That man 
had heard the same passage thirty years before, 
in his father’s house. It was the very Scripture 
read at family worship on the morning before 
he fled from home to escape the consequences of 
acrime. Ever since then he had been an ont- 
law, and foremost in vice among vicious . associ- 
ates, He had broken every law of God and man. 
Now the past, and all his wasted life, rushed 
upon him like a flood, 

As the reading went on, the vision of his fa- 
ther and mother, and brothers and sisters came 
before him, just as he had seen them last, seated 
around the breakfast table, and his hard heart 
was broken. He was suddenly wakened from 
his dream by a slap on the shoulder, 

“Come, old fellow, buy that book! You need 
it, for you're the biggest sinner under the sun!” 

“That’s true!” said the man, fervently, but 
with a sincere meaning that no one suspected. 

He took the Testament, and the next day, 
when the brigands dispersed to turn their booty 
into gold, he retired to a secret place to read. 

All day and night he spent in bitter repentance 

and prayer,—and the Gospel of Jesus 


THE YOUTH’S 


of peace even for him, the worst of sinners, In| with the air of having entirely lost his accus- | 


the morning he resolved never to go back to his 
associates, but fled to a village, intending to seek 
an interview with some Christian minister, and 
then give himself up to justice. 

Once in the village, he learned that the whole 
gang of robbers had just been seized by Govern- 
ment soldiers, and lodged in prison. 

The man found a minister, and at his own re- 
quest was directed to the head-quarters of the 

| police, where he confessed his crimes, and put 
himself into the hands of the law. 

That surrender saved his life. The minister 
| told his story to the Grand Duke, and when all 
his comrades suffered death, he alone was re- 
prieved, and after seven years’ imprisonment, 
went forth a free man. 

Confident of his thorough reformation, of 
which he had given so many proofs, a Christian 
nobleman took him into his service, where he 
passed the remnant of his days, serving God and 
man with equal fidelity and virtue. 

The wicked cannot always abuse and scorn 
with impunity the once-heard truths of the Bi- 
|ble. Some time the truths will come back, 
| clothed in power, and either force repentance, or 
| hasten deserved judgment. 
| But one of all that blaspheming Black Forest 
| band procured the rescue of his soul—and he 
| was a brand plucked from the burning. 
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HOW WE LOOK TO THE MAN IN 
THE MOON. 

Burns wished that we could 
“See oursel’s as ithers see us ;”” 

and a writer in the British Quarterly undertakes 
to realize that—by a lawful license of fancy. He 
transports himself to the moon, and supposes it 
to be night there. His description is a beautiful 
one. 


Night sets in. Gratefully it comes after the 
sun has gathered up his smiling beams and gone 
to his rest. All at once we are plunged into com- 
parative obscurity, for again there is no twilight 
to stay the steps of departing day. At one side 
comes the dark. But, looking up into the sky, 
we behold a vast orb, which pours down a milder 
and more beneficent splendor than the great lord 
of the system. It is such a moon as we terres- 
trials cannot boast, for it is not less than thirteen 
times as large and luminous as our own. 

There it hangs in the firmament, without ap- 
parent change of place, as if “‘fixed in its ever- 
lasting seat.’ But not without change of sur- 
face. For this great globe is a painted panorama, 
and, turning around majestically on its axis, 
presents its oceans and continents in grand suc- 
cession. As Europe and Africa, locking the 
Mediterranean in their embrace, roll away to the 
right, the stormy Atlantic offers its waters to 
view, and then the two Americas, with their 
huge forests and vast prairies, pass under in- 
spection. 

Then the grand basin of the Pacific, lit up with 
island fires, meets the gazer’s eye, and, as this 
glides over the scene, the eastern rim of Asia and 
the upper portion of Australia sail into sight, 
The Indian Ocean, and afterwards the Arabian 
Sea, spread themselves out in their subdued 
splendor, and thus, in four and twenty hours, 
“the great rotundity we tread’’ turns its pictured 
countenance to the moon, and grandly repays the 
listening lunarians by repeating, to the best of 
its ability, the story of its birth. 

The fact that the moon is not habitable by hu- 
man beings such as dwell on this earth, does not 
forbid one to give it eyes for the sake of drawing 
a comparative picture like the above. An imagi- 
nation stimulated by the study of astronomy 
becomes familiar with the finest and noblest po- 
etic figures. 

a. 2 
STOPPING HIS MUSIC. 

M. Hue, a French traveller in the East, tells 
this amusing incident of how a noisy ass was ef- 
fectually quieted. A Chinese schoolmaster, who 
travelled with M. Hue, rode the beast, whose 
braying made it impossible for the Europeans to 
sleep. M. Hue says: 


One evening we said to the schoolmaster,— 

“Your donkey is an abominable brute; it pre- 
vents our getting a wink of sleep.’’ 

“Why did you not tell me so before?” said the 
schoolmaster. “I would soon have stopped his 
singing.” 

As the old pedagogue was somewhat of a wag, 
and indulged sometimes in a small joke, we took 
but little notice of his reply; but that night we 
slept quite soundly. 

“Well, did the ass make a noise last night?” 
he asked, when we met in the morning. 

“Perhaps not,” said we; “at all events we did 
not hear him.” 

“No, I think not,” said he. “I saw to that be- 
fore I went to bed. You must have noticed,” he 
continued, “that when an ass is going to bray he 
always begins by raising his tail, and he keeps 
it extended horizontally as long as his song lasts. 
To insure his silence you have only to tie a large 
stone to the end of his tail, so that he cannot 
raise it.”’ 

We smiled without reply, thinking this was 
| another piece of pleasantry; but he cried,— 
| “Come and see; you can easily convince your 

selves.” 

And accordingly we followed him to the court- 
yard, where we beheld,-sure enough, the poor 








| 


had words | ass, with a large stone attached to his tail, and 
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tomed spirits. His eyes were fixed on the ground, 


noted humility and dejection. 
, compassionate toward him, and begged his mas- 
| ter to untie the stone directly; and as soon as 

ever he felt his musical appendage at liberty, the 
creature raised first his head, then his ears, then 
his tail, and at last began to bray with all his 
wonted energy. 


THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 


O, dear the old farm-house to me! 
The homely ways, the ample cheer, 
The refuge at my mother’s knee 
From childhood’s every 
And dear the memory of those days 
Bathed in love’s amber atmosphere, 
When all our voices rose in praise, 
When sire and child were bowed in prayer. 
But where are they, 
The fond, the gay, 
Who filled the great white house in May? 
Gone like the birds from last year’s nest! 
Gone as the leaves in autumn fly! 
Some to the cities of the West; 
Some toil beneath an Indian sky; 
Some, other prairies sow and reap; 
One sank beneath the moaning sea; 
Some in the churchyard lie asleep, 
And, quivering in the old roof-tree, 
One homesick waits 
The swing of gates 
To waft her to heaven's bright estates ! 
Advance. 


THE PEDDLER’S RIDE. 
Since the days when witches and “spook nig- 


sweats between dark and dawn, there have been 
few equestrian adventures queerer than this, as 
the Reading (Pa.) Eagle tells it: 


A peddler named Jonas Majburger has for 
many years tramped over various sections of 
this and neighboring counties selling his wares; 
and by a consistent course he has won the confi- 
dence and esteem of a large number of ac- 
quaintances. On Tuesday afternoon about five 
o'clock, the peddler opened his pack in the 
kitchen of a man named Eshelstaub, in Albany 
township. The farmer’s wife purchased what 
she desired, and the peddler, according to the 
custom of that neighborhood, was asked to re- 
main for supper, which he did, and subsequently 
determined to stay all night. 

The farmer owns quite a nice tract of land, and 

during the evening much of the conversation 
centred upon matters pertaining to farming. At 
about nine o’clock the peddler was shown to a 
large garret under the roof, where he was to 
sleep. 
The family retired, and nothing unusual oc- 
curred until some time near midnight, when the 
farmer was awakened by the barking of watch- 
dogs and the tramping of a horse’s hoofs. He 
arose and looked out of the window towards the 
barn, when an extraordinary sight met his gaze. 
The dogs were in an adjoining field, and, strange 
to say, there appea to be a ghost riding on 
one of the farmer’s young horses. 

The farmer called the hired man, and on goin 
to the garret with a lantern, they found the be 
whieh had been occupied empty, and the peddler 
gone, but his clothes still hanging on a chair, 
where he had evidently placed them. The farm: 
er and hired man went down stairs, and found 
that all the doors were locked as they were be- 
fore they retired. Going out, they found the 
horse still on a full gallop under the direction of 
his mysterious rider. 

The hired man watched his chance, caught the 
animal, and, upon closer examination, found that 
the rider was the peddler, who sat there likea 
statue, and was in a complete state of somnam- 
bulism. He had nothing on him excepting his 
shirt, undershirt, drawers and stockings, and, 
notwithstanding the coldness of the night, he 
was perspiring freely when lifted down. They 
could not waken him properly until he was led 
into the house, and when he came to his senses, 
he seemed to know nothing of what had occurred. 
He seemed startled at being out of bed and down 
stairs in such apparel. 

Subsequent examination showed that the man, 
in his strange state, had worked his way out of 
a trap-door to the roof, and thence down to a 
roof of a back building, and thence to the ground. 


——-— +o 
WATERTON AND HIS WHITE 
BUL 


The stories of adventure related in the life of 
Capt. Waterton, the man who knew no fear, 
make, all together, a series of living romances. 
Seen in the quiet of his English home, his char- 
acter often came out quite as remarkably as 
when on his travels, among the perils of: the 
tropics. An acquaintance of his, the author of a 
singular book, entitled “Man and Beast Here and 
Hereafter,” gives this lively scene in the captain’s 
farm-yard: 


Whenever Waterton showed himself there was 
a general commotion in the domain, all the in- 
habitants recognizing their friend and trying to 
get near him. 

One scene I shall never forget. There was a 
splendid young bull, milk white, one of the many 
favorites of its master, and the terror of the 
farm laborers. It was a high-spirited and play- 
ful young beast, and when let out of the stable, 
used to indulge in pranks that are very becom- 
ing toa kitten, but seemed rather out of place 
when performed by a bull. - 

One morning I accompanied Mr. Waterton 
through the farm-yard, and he casually ordered 
the men to let “Tommy” loose. When we came 
round again, Tommy was still in his stall, not 
one of the men having dared to touch him. 

His master proceeded to loose Tommy himself, 
whereupon the men all armed themselves with 
big pa oe These Mr. Waterton immediately 
took away. 





He thep loosed 


Tommy, who came plunging 





ger boys’ rode farmers’ horses into reeking | 











out in the exuberance of his freedom, capering 


' about, first on his fore and then on his hind legs, 
his ears hung down, his whole appearance de- | 
We felt quite 


and tossing bundles of litter into the air with his 
horns. Once he rushed at the great feeding- 
crib that stood in the middle of the yard, knocked 
it down, picked it up with his horns, and was on 
the point of smashing it to pieces, when the men, 
who were ina fright on the other side of the 
fence, threw ropes over it and dragged it out of 
the animal’s reach. 2 

Tommy then made a charge at Mr. Waterton, 
and came straight on him, with head down, as if 
he meant to fling him after the.crib. I felt ner- 
vous myself at this; but Mr. Waterton took it 
with perfect coolness, and just put his hand on 
the beast’s broad, white forehead, saying in a 
tone of mild remonstrance,— 

“Now, then, old boy!”? Whereupon Tommy 
kicked up his heels, gave himself a shake, and 
next moment was prancing all over the yard. 

There was not the least harm about the ani- 
mal. He only wanted to let off the superfluous 
steam, so to speak, and indulged himself in the 
absurd antics which have been described. It is 
very likely that if he saw the men running away 
he would run after them, thinking that they 
were joining in his game, whereas they thought 
that he was going to immolate them on the spot. 

Ina few minutes Tommy’s exuberant spirits 
had calmed down, and he was soon quietly lying 
down in the straw, with his master seated on 
him, feeding him with the bits of bread out of 
his store-house of a pocket. 

I should have liked to have painted that scene; 
the great white bull lying on the ground, with 
the tall, spare form of his master seated on its 
huge body; the litter all tossed here and there 
by his pranks; the horses, cows, cats, poultry, 
and all sorts of birds crowding round in hopes of 
scraps; and in the background the shamefaced 
laborers, still in undisguised terror of the bull, 
and in undisguised admiration of their master’s 
courage. 


SOCIABLE JIMMY. 

Mere sociability may be nothing but chatter,— 
for which reason a certain species of bird is 
called the “sociable grosbeak.’’ To a lonesome 
person, waiting in a depot, for instance, such a 
companion may be a welcome relief, even if his 
talk does not amount to much. The author of 
“Innocents Abroad” met, somewhere in his tray- 
els, one of these chatterers, whom he thought 
“original’’ enough to be worth reporting: 

Jimmy was a colored boy about ten years old, 
who was sent to wait on Mr. Twain in his room 
at a hotel. - Mr. Twain says that he was the 
most artless, sociable talker he ever came across. 
He listened to him for a half an hour, and took 
down all he had to say, exactly as he said it. 
Jimmy, it will be seen, was very wise abont the 
town, and the qualities of the church steeple: 

“Some people says dey’s fo’ thousan’ people in 
dis town—dis city. But Bill, he says dey aint 
but ’bout thirty-three hund’d. But Bill he 
knows, cuz he’s lived heah all his life, do’ dey 
do say he won’t never set de river on fire. I 
don’t know how dey find out,—I wouldn’t like 
to count all dem people. Some folke say dis 
town would be considerable bigger if it wan’t on 
account of so much lan’ all roun’ it dat aint got 
no houses on it. 

“IT reckon you seed dat church as you come 
along up street. Dat’s an awful big church— 
awful high steeple. An’ it’s all solid stone, ex- 
cep’ jes’ de top part—de steple I means—dat’s 
a It falls off when de win’ blows pooty 
hard, an’ one time it stuck in a cow’s back, an’ 
busted de cow all to de mischief. It’s gwine to 
kill somebody yet, dat steeple is. A man—big 
man he was—bigger’n what Bill is—he tack it up 
dar and fixed it again—an’ he didn’t look no 
bigger’n a boy, he was so high up. Dat steeple’s 
awful high. If you look out de winder you can 
see it.” 

I looked out, and was speechless with awe and 
admiration—which cratined Jimmy beyond ex- 
pression. The wonderful steeple was some sixty 
or seventy feet high, and had a clock-face on it. 

“You see dat arrer on top af dat steeple? 
Well, sah, dat arrer is pooty nigh as big as dis 
do’ [door]. I seed it when dey pulled it onten de 
cow. It mus’ be awful to stan’ in dat steeple 
when de clock is strikin’—dey say it is. ms 
and jars so’s you think the world’s a comin’ to 
an’ end. I wouldn’t Jike to be up dar when de 
clock’s a strikin’. Dat clock ain’t jest a striker, 
like dese common clocks. It’s a bell—jist a reg’- 
lar bell—an’ it’s a buster. You kin hear dat bell 
all over dis city. You ought to hear it boom, 
boom, boom -when dey’s a fire. My sakes!” 


—_ +o —__—_ 


FORGOT HIS WIFE. 


The story of the absent-minded man, who, 
meeting his own son on the street, shook hands 
with him and asked him how his father was, has 
been equalled by the forgetfulness of a Wisconsin 
farmer. The man drove to town to transact some 
business, and was accompanied by his wife. 
Leaving her at a dry-goods store, he proceeded 
to carry out his intentions. Having finished his 
business, he forgot all about the little circum- 
stance of bringing his wife with him, and started 
homealone. Arriving there, he put up his horses 
and proceeded to do his chores. In the mean- 
time his wife had learned that her husband had 
left town without her. Hiring a conveyance, she 
was driven home. She didn’t wait to take off 
her things, but made her way to the back yard. 
The husband had just seated himself on his 
milking-stool, and had just opened a conversa 
tion with the cow on the subject of h’isting, Te 
marking frequently that it was “so, boss.” He 
was just sitting down to business when he heard 
arushing sound of something on the other side 
of the cow. It was his wife coming to see him. 
The cow, having conscientious scruples about 
standing between husband and wife, left very 
suddenly, and, in her hurry, kicked the poor 
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man in the immediate vicinity of the vest-pocket. | grunting old mother thought something to eat 


The unhappy Victim of circumstances scrambled 
up on all fours, when his wife earnestly asked 
him if he would ever forget heragain. He rather | 


thought he would not. 


| was coming, and went up to the trough, close to 
































For the Companion. 


WINTER SPORTS. 
Glorious games we’ll have to-day,— 
A level foot of snow! 
Shouts of mirth shall fill the air, 
While down the hills we go! 
What care we for winter’s cold,— 
The sun is shining bright! 
Now for jolly fun and sport,— 
Now for grand delight! 
Here we have a sloping hill, 
With smooth and beaten track,— 
Look out, Tommy, over there, 
Or you’ll be on your back! 
Now, who'll see the bottom first, 
For one, two, three,—we go,— 
Shouting in a chorus gay, 
Hurrah for ice and snow! 


Now a plunge into the bank, 
So soft, and cold, and white, 
All the boys just standing round 
And laughing at the sight! 
This inaugurates new fun,— 
We'll have a snow-ball fight! 
Aiming,—firing,—O, such sport! 
Dodging balls of white! 
Winter is a jolly time, 
And full of lively fun, 
But we boys are wishing all 
That it were just begun! 
Sleighing, coasting down the hills, 
And skating on the ice! 
But the saddest part of all,— 
*Twill leave us in a trice! 
—_—- +e 
For the Companion. 


BONNETS AND STRING. 
CHAPTER I. 

Loud squeals were heard one morning 

Belle and Tommy Watson, and as they 


mouth very wide open. 











—_ 


get it away from them. 


It was not much hurt; saved for more perils. 
nd then Belle was lifted down by her father, 
id asked how she came to hand over her bon- 


het to the pigs for a plaything. 


‘seemed that she was going past the sty when 
‘e heard great scufflings and squeakings, as if a 
y little live things were running to 


preat man 
00k 


= her through the chinks. 











All the little 
Y little @ 


























from 
came 
from a distance, and were in different directions, 
the people scarcely knew which way to run first. 
Finally as Belle’s were the loudest, Mr. Watson 
ran to her, and Mrs. Watson went after Tommy. 
Mr. Watson, following the sounds of Belle’s 
voice, presently saw her hanging over the top of 
the pig-sty by her arm-pits, her feet resting on 
the projecting lip of the feed-trough, and her 
Mr. Watson went up, 
and looking over, saw ten little pigs, round and 
fat, with their ten tails twisted tight on their 
backs, all galloping around the pen as in a race- 
course, having a fine game with Belle’s sun-bon- 


_ They looked so funny, all galloping and tear- 
ing at the bonnet, sometimes three having hold 
of it at once, while four more came up to get it 
Away from them, that Mr. Watson stood and 
laughed, until Belle cried, “O, father, they will 

‘ar it all up!”? before he bestirred himself to 


| she hoisted herself up, that she might see 
er the edge, in the position her father found 
pigs saw her with their twen- 
4 "yes, and barked and scuffed in the 
Was if they were trying to hide. But the 


and scared the little pigs, but not for long. Ina 
| second, one stuck out a nose like a biscuit cutter 
| and smelled of the bonnet; he must have said in 
| the pig language, “here is some fun,” for he 
| caught it up in his mouth, and began to run and 
| shake it, and all his nine brothers came out and 
| raced after him. 
Mr. Watson had not done laughing, and Belle 
had not done wiping her eyes before Mrs. Wat- 
son came from the direction of the garden, lead- 
ing Tom, who had also been crying. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson commenced to laugh as 
soon as they saw each other, and they laughed 
still more as Mr. Watson told his story. 
“But what was the matter with Tom?” said 
he, as he finished. 
Tom began to look sheepish, then, just as 
Belle had while her father was talking. 





“I followed his screams,” said Mrs. Watson, 
till I got round the corner of the house, and there 
Isaw him hopping up and down, as if he were 
walking on bumble-bees, and a little way off our 
old turkey gobbler was cutting the greatest ca- 
pers,—standing on his head, turning somersaults, 
kicking up his legs; and altogether it looked as 
if Tom and the turkey were having an Irisi jig, 
the turkey giving half-choked gobbles all the 
time, as if he wanted to explain, and Tom roar- 
ing. I called out,— 

“What is the matter, Tom?’ 

“T dunno, I dunno,’ said he, ‘but every time 
I wind my ball, he flops and kicks.’ 

“Then I took hold, and found the turkey really 
was hitched to the end. 

“Did you have a fish-hook on the end, Tom?’ 
said I. 

“ ‘No,’ says he, ‘you took away all I had. 
What does make him hop so, mother?’ and he 
felt so sorry for the turkey, he kept on hopping 
after I took the ball. 

“Well, I wound and wound, I dont know how 
many feet! It was rather frightful to see him 
tumble and dance, as I pulled the string out of 
his crop. I don’t wonder Tom was scared.” 

There was more laughter, and then the chil- 
dren were released, some last words about being 
careful to keep the bonnet on the head, and the 
ball in the pocket, rolling off their minds like 
dew off a cabbage-leaf. 

What befell them next I will tell in another 
| chapter. Kate F, 









This is the portrait of “Our Hired Man,” and 
is formed by uniting the smaller drawings give 
last week. 





A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN in one of our 


individual with a flask of whiskey in his pocket, 
who inquired, “Sir, is this the nearest road to 
the almshouse ?”’ 





the bottle, “but that is.” 





Belle’s toes. Belle thought her toes were going | 
to be eaten off, and screamed, and then dropped | 
her bonnet on the old pig’s back. That scared | 
= her and she ran away, and the bonnet slipped off | 


Eastern cities was met by a dilapidated-looking | 


“No, sir,” replied the clergyman, pointing to. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
ACROSTIC. 


1. A ruler in Peru; 
2. A part of speech you view; 
3 A roduct of the land; 


4 tate, you understand ; 
5. Is found on horse’s neck; 
6. Ships seek in fear of wreck; 
7. Is very choice and fine; 
8. From thence the light shall shine; 
9. Is found on every side ; 
0. Do in the water glide; 
. Draws caricatures on wood; 
2. An article of food; 
. The rainbow; or a flower; 


14. Is ing in the bower; 
15. A e short, you see; 
16. An insahe king, was he; 


. Not found in idiot’s mind; 

. A story you will find; 

. Is round the house you live in. 
Now nineteen words I’ve given; 
Each word has letters four; 
You lightly scan them o’er, 
Downwards, the initials state 
A word of syllables eight, 


Denoting mystic state. Lucius Goss 





Bouquet of seven flowers. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
To kindle. 
A British subject. 
To lead. 
Part of a Turkish household. 
A subject. ROB ROBIN. 
4. 


Take the name of a gum, (so called long ago;) 

Change the centre letter, and quickly show 

A constellation where nine stars glow. 

Change the centre letter again, and find 

A fermented drink, which a part of mankind 

Have doubtless found just the thing to their mind. 

Gun, constellation, and drink, may claim 

Backward and forward to spell the same; 

And more than this, which you may think better, 

Each begins and ends with the very same letter. 
B 


5. 
MARTIAL CHARADE. 
sy aye ina wee ape may always be sound; 
y second each officer needs; 
y fourth every skirmisher leads. 


My whole is employed to settle dispute, 
. Or may be let off as a parting salute. 
“CHARL.” 





Easy lesson in ——, w 
ILLY WISP. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, Mat, matter. Watt, water. Set, setter. 
ae. —_ salver. Mite, mitre. 
" RAN 
MARIA 
NIP 
3. Token, Olive, Kites, Event, Nests. 


4. Inn cap Incapacity. 
V Ear Veracity. 
V Oar e Voracity. 
Men D Mendacity. 

Q Capacity. 
Ten Z Tenacity. 
“AUD” | * Audacity. 
Ray “P” Rapacity. 


5. Hyacinth. 





Nuts TO CRACK. 
Reed, Saxe, Go(u)ld. 


My third flies from pistols with sharp hissing sound; 


Pill, 


6. Nonentity, Manumit, Fatal Nasty, Hostess, So- 
loman, Icy, Temperature, Ontario, Fancies, Rickets. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
The “hopes deferred” of three centuries have 

| borne fruits at last by the invention of the new Elastic 
| Truss that cures Hernia. It is worn with ease night and 
day, and kept on till the Rupture is cured. Sold at mod- 
erate price and sent by mail to order by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No, 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who supply Circulars 
free. Branch office 122 Tremont Street, Corner Winter 
Street, Boston. 12—I1t 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 45,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York 
GEORGE H. RYDER, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for Circular, 5—1l3teow 


SOMETHING NEW. 








The LIGHTNING DART WHEEL, the pet game of 
the day, Patented May 12th, 1874. 





x 


This beautiful and interesting game, which has recently 
been introduced, has established its reputation beyond a 
doubt by its rapid sale during the holidays No list of 
household games complete without it. For sale by Toy 
and Game dealers. Also sent by mail enclosed in a neat 
box, postage paid, on receipt of its reduced price, 75 cts. 


Address, LANE BROTHERS & CO., 
7 East Swanzey, N. H. 
BRISTOL VISITING 
\ CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 
With your name neatly printed on them all, sent postpaid 
to any address by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 20 ets. 
Sample sheet of 60 different designs for printing sent with 
each new order, I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send tomy its at 15 cts. a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. I don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining custom. I purchase my cards 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, and have 
many agents who say that for promptness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my cards prove their state- 
ments true. Sometime several from the same town write 
desiring agencies. January 4th,I received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the prices of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. ‘‘First come, first served.” 
. C. CANNON, Boston. 
Post Office address, Box 279, formerly 4863. 6—8t 





FIRST-CLASS WHITE 














My annual catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed for 
1875, will be sent free to all who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. In it will be found several 
valuable varieties of new vegetables introduced for the 
first time this season, having made new vegetables a speci- 
alty for many years. Growing over a hundred and fifty 
varieties on my several farms, I would particularly invite 
the patronage of market gardeners, and all others who are 
especially desirous to have their seed pure and fresh, and 
of the very best strain. All seed sent out from my estab- 
lishment are covered by three warrants, as ee in my 
catalogue, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

10—2teow Marblehead, Mass. 


F L OWE R|Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 


| 
FE 'SPOONER'S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


VEGETABLE) pescriptive Pricea Catalogue, with 


over 150 illustrations, mailed free to ap- 
EE plicant. y. H. SPOONER, 
$ DS. deow5t—ew4t Boston, Mass. 
NV AMMOTH CORN-—!?2 feet high, 156 bushels per 
acre; large —— by mail 20 cents, 3 for 50 cts. 
seed for 500 hills $1. Mammoth —- (100 to 150 
Ibs. each); Serpent Cucumber (from 3 to 6 feet long); 
Yard long Beans and Skinless Oats; each 25 cents per 
package; all four for 80 cents. Early Vermont Potatoes, 
seven days EARLIER than Early Rose, MORE PRODUCTIVE, 
quality UNEXCELLED. Seed for 50 bills 60 cents, post paid. 
ushel $2 50; barrel $6. Address FRANK Fincu’s EX- 
PERIMENTAR Farm, Clyde, N. Y. 12—6t 











TTT 2 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. ty inett Stowen a co. 
RN esto, Mass, 


ROSES 700 Superb Varieties of ROSES 
,000 Greenhouse Plants. Mail- 
ing Plants a Specialty. Illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. E. Y. TEAS & CO. 
_Seowst Richmond, ind. 
Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence api | 
interest on the first day of each month. Interest is pai 
on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 














7s Tank. 
7. Carey, Longfellow (felloe), White, Bryant,| ‘The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
express protection of its depositors. 2—13t 


MARCH 25, 1875. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


BEST FOR 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 








| through it, aes up on the elevator denishihde de- Take Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you feel that every 
molishing ‘the seat. The noise aroused nearly every | thing goes wrong. _ Com. 
rson in the house, who supposed a fearful acci- | 
{dent had happened; but, on examination, it was 
| found that the boy was not injured in the least, and 


It is Strong Testimony to ‘the popularity and 


was only a little frightened.—oston Journal. 


—_-__>—__—_ 


usefulness of the Cocoaine that i has had a host of im- 
itators. Consumers will do well to observe that the full 
name, “‘Burnett’s Cocoaine,” is printed on the wrapper, 


QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Thomas’s Sacred Quartets: 


BRAVE FIGHT WITH A TIGER. and is blown in the glass, Com. 


No battle-field is needed to show true bravery. 
The noblest heroes may be found in humblest sta- 
tion, risking their lives without hesitation through 
| fidelity toduty. Two common hands in a menagerie 
recently had a hard fight with a tiger, and conquered 
him. The Chicago Tribune says: 

A remarkable scene occurred on February 23d, at 
Burr Robins’ farm, near Zanesville, Wis., where he 
winters his menagerie. About midnight the sacred 
ox got loose, backed out of his stall, and ar 


Baumbath’s Sacred Quartets. 
Buck’s Motet Collection. 
Baumbach’s New Collection 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection. 
Church and Home. 
Hayter’s Church Music, 
Trinity Collection. 


Price of each Book, in Boards, $2 50; in Cloth, $275. 





D¥SPERTICS : are always “out of sorts.” The Pe- 
ruvian Syrup bas cured cases of 27 years’ standing. 
a week to Agents. 


$6 Circulars free. Sam le 25¢. 
G. CHADWICH & Co. St. Louis, Mo. —10t 
OQ per day at home. Terms Free. — Gare 
$5 to $2 0} GEo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 20 
EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 


EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 





The Sunscriprion Pric K of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


CLARK’S NEW METHOD 








New subscriptions can commence at any time during | close to a den occupied bya large Bengal tiger. ‘The Tesla ae INDELIBLE PENciL Co., Box a ‘ 
the year. tiger seized the ox by the neck with such tenacity : — ; — 
Tur ComPanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit | that when the ox tried to escape he separated the PpoxD S EXTRACT. Why suffer from the acute FOR REED ORGANS. eer 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | cage-bars and drew the tiger through them. Then a psi es ee earache, toothache and PE 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | terrible battle commenced. neuralgia, when VPond’s Extract will afford By Witu1am Hi Cuarke. Price $2 50. 
quired by law. The watchman climbed to the top of ; | iaecromneen wane ee 12—It = 
— P : p_ of the buildin vz nevi ° — 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent hy mail, should | to save his life. The noise awoke Sam Dickey po AS mer CANV. ASSING;_ OR, AGENT’S Mr. William H. Clarke, a distinguished organist and 
be made in Money onder, Hankchecks, or Drafts | Richard Brooks, who slept in the upper part of the mee Wee” Be MAN aS cock Mesa ANY One,L0 | composer, was especially fortanate in the compilation of 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- building, and they at “The en caine eer | § CON NCE No 0. '% Wi arren Street, New A P a this fine work, which sprang into popular favor immedi= 
uired to register letters whenever requested to do so. ° ant anc ao a y 7. Ee " 
Sue dete 2 wt your name on the mar in of xo of aper | the, other animals were terribly excited, and doin 20( DE (CALCOMANIE PICTURES 25 cents, | *#¢!7 on its iesue, has had remarkable success, and con- Boy 
ate ngy ty ’ arg your pap their utmost toescane. Brocka and Dicke 2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card | tinues to be the leading method. Contains, in addition te y 
shows to what time your subscription is paids } a i Dickey jumped | Ghromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. $8 1 
RENEWALS.—Three eiihe are required after receipt of upon the tiger, and, by choking him, succeeded in | of al) 10'cents. Descriptive auainn tors et ‘a instructions, a capital collection of Reed Organ music: are SO 
money ue before the date opposite your name can pon pm Fang Fane! potty aa iggy he escaped them | J, W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass. 12-eow26t All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. dients 
at} . au x. ne ; 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | _ They then secured a stout rope around his throat, SCROLL CARDS! Two — be om samples they @ 
must be notifled by letter when a subscriber wishes and, dragging him off, secured him once more in his | 95 cents. ‘Reamaioinnas cards cucade aig tytn J OLIVER DITSON & C0., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. schoo 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. cage. Both men were badly bitten and cut up. | lady and gentleman) 30 cents per pack. Address ys. Pa : mY, | 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | Brooks will probably be laid up for several weeks. BRIDG E, Box 418, Le Roy, N. i 12—1t 711 Broadway, N. Y. si ih 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our They stood about one chance in a hundred of escap- “CALLING CARDS, White, Tinted o1 y, HN. t. and h 
»00ks unless this is done ing with their lives. — 2( with your name neatly printed and 0 a oe Bove, oblige 
The courts ce decided that all subscribers to newspa- von a yor Flower be neaee: including Verbena, German Asters, “beat 
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think if Lcould have seen you there I would have 
instructed you to arrest him.”’ 

“What part of Ridge Avenue did you see him on?” 
inquired the officer. 

“He was not far from my house most of the time,”’ 
said the Mayor. 

The policeman’s face brightened a little as he 
asked ,— 

“What was the man doing about eleven o’clock, 
Mayor?” 

“Ww hy,” said His Honor, “I think he was leaning 

against a tree box, then.’ 

“Mayor,” said John, “that was me!”’ 

And so it was. The Mayor had been watching one 
of his own officers for a suspicious character. 


away. But Isat just under Burke’s eye, and I was 
afraid I could not leave without his noticing me. 

“At last I dropped my handkerchief, and stooping 
to pick it up, I crawled on all fours behind the 
benches, and thus succeeded in escaping. The next 
morning, on reading the report of this speech in the 
newspapers, I was astonished. What a splendid ef- 
fort! No longer marred by his wearisome manner 
and Trish accent, it riveted my attention. I read it 
through again and again, carried the paper with me 
into the country, and kept it in my pocket till it was 
completely worn out.” 
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A jump for life was what a man decided to take 
while at work on the op driver at the Green Bay 
elevator. He occupied a position away up aloft, to 
work the hammer, which occasionally needed atten- 

tion. While in this unenviable position, a huge pile 
was drawn up by the machine, the hammer was up, 
ready to drop on call, when the whole pile-driving 
machine began to sway. The man aloft saw that it 
was going over. He took in the situation at a glance. 
If he remained where he was, it was to risk his life 
in the fall with the ponderous hammer, weighing 
twenty-two hundred pounds, an immense oaken pile 
twenty or thirty feet long, and the large timbers of 
the machine. It all flashed through his mind in an 
instant, and, turning upon the ladder, he made a 
yw for his life, landing upon the platform of the 
freight dock, thirty feet below. The weighty ham- 
mer went down through the dock, and the machine 
went over on its side, but the man was safe. His 
jmp. saved his life, and, aside from a little soreness 
n his back, he felt no injury, and resumed his work 
to-day. 





Only recently has it been discovered that a grape 
could be raised there which would make a tolerably 
good raisin. Although it was ascertained eighty 
years ago by the founders of the California missions 
that the orange tree would thrive and bear fruit ina 
few favored spots in the southern counties, it has 
taken all these years to find out that as good, if not 
a better, orange can be raised within the winter 
snow belt of the northern counties. Solano County 
has, within a few years, demonstrated a capability of 
producing oranges ne arly two months in advance of 
the orange groves of southern California. There are 
date-palins which have leaved and blossomed pro- 
fusely for many years, but no effort has yet been 
made to ascertain “whether they can be made to bear 
fruit, like the palms of Arabia, by artificial fertili- 
zation. Within a few years the cultivation of the 
banana tree has been tried, and the fruit, though 
small, is very delicious. These facts suggest a wide 
range to the semi-tropical fruit-producing possibili- 
ties of California. — 
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A HINT IN DUTCH, 

A plucked goose is the appropriate device (for both 
parties) in most lawsuits. Victims are rarely lucky 
enough to realize this as seasonably as in the case 
here given: 


A Lancaster (Pa.) lawyer i is said to be the origina- 
tor of the following = Being called upon by both 
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TUMBLING OVER A TRUCK. 
A tilted wheelbarrow is a bad thing to “rassle”’ 
with, but a truck is worse: 


A hasty man, with his arms full of his wife’s bag- 
gage, thought he was left by the train, and running 
pn | across the platform, fell overa truck. He 
straddled one of the handles and rode it for a sec- 
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arties to 2 suit, he informed the last one of his ina- 
vility to serve him, but gave him a note to another 
advocate, who would, no doubt, take his case. Some- 
what dubious, he hunted up a friend who could read 
the note, the purport of which was: “Zwa fette 
gens; du ropst a | ich rop,”"—Two fat geese; you 
luck and I pluck.” On Sharing the contents with 
is opponent, they settled the case between them. 


ond, lunged forward and got his legs tangled up in 
the cross-pieces, when the malicious thing reared up 

and slid forward just enough to throw the man o 

his balance and get him down; he blacked his eye 
and broke his spectacles against the handle, and the 
wheels ran over his foot; and even after he got 
away from it, and was seated in the car, he said that 
the truck ran after him and kicked him twice in the 
ribs before the brakeman could take it away from 
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FAMILY LONGEVITY. 
We knew once a family of eight brothers and sis- 
ters, of whom the youngest was 75, and the oldest 








68; average age, 751-7 years. They were born in 
Vermont. Their father, ndfather and great- 
ndfather were natives of West Brookfield, Mass, 

6 family name is Gilbert, 





vator. But, contrary to his “ ectations, he found 
himself rapidly se after a fall of fifty 
feet, he struck the top of the elevator, and, crushing 
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